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TO HIS GRACE 



THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 



MY LORD, 

The sentiments contained in the 
following remarks were originally designed to 
have formed the subject of a more general ap- 
peal : viz. to the Nobility and Gentry of England. 
Through a channel that was then open to me, it 
was also at that time my desire to have solicited 
permission to dedicate them to His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, then Prime Minister of 
England. Circumstances however, which I had 
rather not dwell on, have altered my wishes and 
views in both these respects : and, having adopt- 
ed a more limited application, I feel proud and 
thankful at the permission I have obtained to 
inscribe this effort to one, who unites in his own 
person the character of Head of our County, and 



IV DEDICATION. 

of an attached Member of the Church of Eng- 
land. For the justness of the latter of these two 
characters, I can appeal with confidence for my 
testimony to such of our own County, as not 
content with entertaining, have, in common with 
your Grace, marked their attachment to the 
Church to which they belong. 

In introducing these remarks therefore to the 
Public under your Grace's distinguished protec- 
tion, I feel that I have gained almost every 
thing for my object that I could, at the outset, 
possibly desire. For what is the amount of this 
your Grace's sanction 1 It is neither more nor 
less than this. That your Grace hereby sets the 
example, as the Head of our County, of readi- 
ness to listen to the opinion of a Minister of the 
Church of England, in furtherance of the pros- 
perity of that Church. Such an example will, 
I doubt not, be followed. Neither have I a mo- 
ment's doubt, my Lord, that your Grace will 
add to the favour already conferred, that of be- 
stowing on the following remarks a calm, impar- 
tial, dispassionate, I'eflecting (and perhaps I even 
dare add, respectful,) perusal. From the fruits 
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DEDICATION. V 

of such perusal, acting on a judgment of which 
I have myself witnessed the public benefits, 
it would be afiectation in me to dissemble, that 
I anticipate favourable results to the object of 
this Publication. 

That your Grace may long adorn the station 
in society which you are appointed by Divine 
Providence to fill, a pattern of loyal, conscien- 
tious obedience to those above you ; of dignified 
urbanity amongst your equals ; and of conde- 
scending kindness and benevolence to your 
inferiors ; is the sincere wish and fervent prayer 
of, 

My Lord, 

Your Grace's obedient Servant, 
FRANCIS MEREWETHER. 
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It has been already 
stated in the prefixed Dedication, that an address of a 
mnre extensive nature than the present was originally con- 
templated. In its present limited shape, great cause of joy 
and thankfulness will belong to it, should it find acceptance 
with those to whom it is addressed. Whilst the writer's 
residence obviously points out the local selection here 
made, as of all others the most appropriate, the following 
distinguished advantage arises from it to the subject itself; 
viz. that to his oicn positive knowledge there are Laymen of 
station and afiluence resident in the county from which he 
writes, not commonly, if at all, to he surpassed elsewhere, 
for visible demonstrations of pure, unfeigned, devoted at- 
tachment to the Church of which they are members. This 
knowledge will perhaps be deemed alotie sufiicient to excuse, 
if not wholly to justify, the present intrusion : at the same 
time that it seems to give propriety to the selection of the 
persons addressed. For it will he seen in the sequel, that 
the present argument, as a whole, addresses itself sofe/y to 
the Nobility and Gentry of England, or of some part of it. 
And even after what has been said of some in our own 
county, there yet remains abundant matter for respectful 
and firm appeal. To this, therefore, I proceed without 
deliiv. 
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It conoot have escaped your notice or reflection, that 
ou the all- pervading subject of Religion (taking our com- 
miinity as divided into two classes, the upper and the lower), 
the Church has amongst its professing members a vast 
majority, if not nearly the whole, of the former ; whilst 
the ranks of Dissent are mainly swelled by a large propor- 
tion of the latter. There are those indeed who will aBirm 
(although any grounds of actual calculation are out of the 
reach of any one) that the majority of Englishmen are 
Dissenters. I utterly disbelieve this assertion. Yet it 
might possibly with some safety be conjectured, that of the 
regular frequenters of public worship on the Lord's Day. 
one fourth, at least, amongst the lower orders, are in some 
shape or other either members or frequenters of a Dissent- 
ing cnmmuuity. Whilst, on the ether hand, not less than 
nine-tenths of the upper class, and the largest half of the 
middle rank of attendants on Divine Service, will be found 
on the Lord's Day within the walls of the Established 
Church. If this computation be anything like the truths 
it may be worth while to trace as briefly as may be (how 
nearly the enquiry concerns those I address, the sequel will 
shew*), by what steps this state of things has been reached, 
and from what causes produced. 

I say, by what steps : for it was not always so. Neither 
has the present state been otherwise than gradually arrived 
at. Yet at the same time, there are those living, it may 
safely be asserted, who remember, upon a probable com- 
putation, not above one-eighth of the English community 
professed Dissenters, if so many. History, therefore, is not 
actually wanted for our present purpose; excepting as far 
as the causes of what we are alluding to were more remote 
than the effects. 

■ X,.,. ].a^e 64. 
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In the present instance, however, I own it does not strike 
me that there is mainly much distance between cause and 
effect. Of what may be called the old Dissenters indeed, 
the origin must be sought from history: but five-sixths of 
Dissent, as it now presents itself, I believe to have been 
produced by three causes, and those all of tbem modern 
ones. 

First — Want of Churches and Chapels connected with the 
Established Religion, proportionate to the increase of 
Population. 
Secondly — The diminished influence of the Clergy, as Re- 
ligious Teachers, and otherwise. 
And, Thirdly — The rise and growth of rash and over- 
weening sciolism. 

To be fully explicit as to the period I am speaking of, 
I will just state that in some few particulars it will reach 
back as far as that striking era (it may be said in the his- 
tory of Christianity), the introduction of Methodism, by 
John Wesley, in the year 1735^hut no farther ; and not 
often so far. With your permission I will now enter upon 
the three causes adduced, more fully. 

First, Want of Churches and Church of England Chap- 
els, proportionate to the increase of Population. This topic 
will present itself in its most unquestionable shape, if we 
abstain from carrying its application farther back than 
thirty years. Between the beginning of that period, and 
the close of it, the population of England and Wales has 
increased 4,028,013. In what proportion to this increase, 
has been that of Church Accommodation given? For the 
first decade, none worth nientionuig : for the second, not 
exceeding a twenty-fourth : for the third, rather more than 
B fourth.* Supposing, therefore, an adequate sense of 

ig and gratifying reflectionB jiresented tlierosetveB to 




religion to be in any degree commensurate with the in- 
crease of numbers, can the progress of religious Dissent 
be considered as otherwise than certain, where the largest 
proportion of accession of means for religious worship pro- 
vided by the National Church amounts to something short 
of one- fourteenth of the increase ?* Can we even with 
common fairness, whilst considering the comparative merits 
or demerits of Dissent, put its modern accession on any 
other plea than that of sheer necessity! The individual 
Dissenter, if stripped of all means of influence to remedy 
the evil he has to complain of, has a fair right, if he pleases, 
to stop short in any vindication of himself he may think fit 
to offer, in such plea as the following : Do not press me 
for other grounds of Dissent, if I plainly tell you, I found 
I must either worship with the Dissenters or no where. 
The Church was shut against me, as I could fmd no place 
or room in if.f This is enough on the present bead. 

hnving been written long hefoie the blanliB vieie filled up. witb anticipntionB 
widely different from the actual result. Still, however, the reader oaght not 
on tliDl account to abut up this pubLicatioa, aa if alt were done. All ia nut 
done. Nearly three out of four of our popolation, viewed only in its in- 
creaae between 1831 and 1631, have yet no church room for them; and, 
BS ia staled sbovu, a fourteeutU part ul' the whole lucreBBo duriu^ the last 
thirty years, remain unaccommodnted, eielusive of the fanner population, 

beaidea the amounta already stated, worth uentiotiitig. 

• The amount of Free Seala between the yeara IBlSand 1832, is as foUowa -. 

From Choroh BuildinE CommiaBion 128,083 

From Volunlary Society 169,610 

Total, 297,692 
t It is curious to remark how the evil may operate conversely: that ia, 
how it may be fallen back upon in deience of Dissent, when the other wea- 
pons of argument have proved powerleaa. A cnae of this sort has very 
lately happened witliin my own knowledge. A Diasenler. driven from all 
hia other arg;umenta in behalf of himself and hia numerous aaaociates, had his 
dernier reaaoit in the followin| words : " But, blesa you, Sir! our people 
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Secondly, The diminished influence of the Clergy, is 
offered as one of tlie reasons for our present state.* There 
is no part of my present attempt in which I more readily 
apply myself to those I have undertaken to address, than 
the topit now before me. For both the disease and the 
temedy are, in a great degree, from them, and u-ilk them. 
I am treading on tender ground, but I will endeavour to 
adjust my statement as candidly and impartially as possible. 
I confess myself strongly impelled by the state of the case 
to believe that the Nobility and Gentry, as a body, do not 
manifest such visible tokens of confidence in, and respect 
for their Clergy, as might be reasonably and naturally 
expected from them. Whether this he the effect of the 
Clergy's making nearer approaches to their own rank in 
society than most other classes, (although what can he more 
beautiful in the social frame than this blending of ranks, 
whereby the peculiarities of each are melted into those of 
the one next below them '.) or for what other cause, I will 
not say : but the fact appears to me manifest. First, the 
society of this body of men is not much sought by the 
Laity in general; not so much as might perhaps be for 
their own benefit in many important respects. May the 
day indeed never return (for such days perhaps have been) 
when the Clergyman so far forgets himself and his office as 
to condescend to be either the convivial associate, or haply 
the butt of his Patron, the peg whereon to hang his worst 
attempts at wit. But as the enlightened, well-informed, 

remaili here ut the oatsel of my tiga- 

he tissuted that I have no locttl consi- 

ither the choice of m; preaeat Euhjeot, or tlie 

addressed. As far fram it us can he ; an nil! 

of Ihe Note at Page 52. Hud sncli indeed 

to my heart, sud for wliicli I have the 

have restcuiued my yea t'roiu ibe pmseut 




reflectiug and observing companion of " the rich man's 
table," every things that is benelicial and lovely in society 
may result from his presence. In the vestry, however, 
where of all places perhaps, as respects temporal matters 
at least, if not spiritual also, the Clergyman's influence may 
be found most beneficially prevalent ; from some quarter 
or other there seems to proceed anything rather than wil- 
lingness to give efficiency and influence to the opinions of 
the parochial Clergyman. Perhaps this ground of com- 
plaint may be applied most justly to the Farmers : but I 
cannot dissemble my apprehension that it is in some degree 
at least, a feeling reflected from the higher departments of 
the Laity, From whatever quarter it comes, however, or 
in whatsoever way generated, I am afraid it can only be 
described as one made up of some degree of groundless 
jealousy, I say groundless : for what reason is there for 
it ? Can any member of a parish vestry be easily pointed 
out, who is in reality less an object of just, well-founded 
jealousy, than the parochial Clergyman 1 First of all, he 
stands quite alone: actually, abstractedly speaking, without 
a single ally. For what is his position in a parish vestry? 
In the first place, he is by law the Chairman of it : and 
therefore, however imperfectly this his relation is under- 
stood, and studiously as it is too often endeavoured to be 
kept out of sight, in this particular character he stands 
alone. Here indeed, I will allow, is some little apparent 
ground of jealousy : yet, be it remembered, the jealousy, 
such as it is, should be transferred to the right quarter : 
viz. to the law of the land, rather than to the Clergyman, 
who is only its agent and minister. But, if in this single 
character there be any snpposed room for it, let it be 
farther recollected, that every vote in the vestry may be, and 
but for the exercise of a considerable portion of discreet 



I forbearing judgment and temper, on liis part, oftt-n 
f Kill be, against the Clergyman. How isolated theu does he 
I stand, and how very ready are the opportunities of gratify- 
' ing this jealousy, if it exists ! For its existence I can give 
other reason in addition to the one already assigned, 
I than the following very striking, and perhaps after all, the 
leal one: namely, that over and above the reluiitance too 
often visible amongst mankind against authorities, this 
feeling perhaps involves a silent homage to the sovereign 
majesty of that religion, for imparting which the parochial 
I Clergyman is the authorized and duly- appointed chosen 
f vessel. If this indeed be an influence to be jealous of, 
there is room for if. But I ask with seriousness. Are 
Ministers objects of reasonable jealousy on this account 1 
The plain truth however is, that any causes of jealousy 
' ranging themselves under, and probably resolvable into this, 
I BO far from being really such, constitute the very ground 
" and reason why the Parishioners in vestry ought to wish 
for the presence and assistance of their Clergyman. £mi- 
nenfly qualified by education • released from unworthy pre- 
judices by station ; and invested with an important part of 
his ministerial office — that of endeavouring to reduce all 
classes under a " godly union" — he, above all inhabitants 
of a parish, is placed in a most beneficial position for be- 
coming a party to vestry deliberations : he, above all men, 
is obviously pointed out as a middle link between the pay- 
I ers and receivers of the poor's-rate : an arbitrator in their 
[ differences: a guide in their perplexities: and neither 
I more nor less than a key-stone aud cementing bond to the 
L whole. If, then, any portion of the Laity discountenance 
t or impede the operation of this main-spring, they cannot be 
• acting wisely towards that department of our social scheme 
l.vhirh consists in its parochial adnt mist rat ion. 
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In the matter of the temporal rights of the Clergy, 
amongst the upper ranks of the Laity, and from them 
moving downwards to the Farmers and others, there is a 
great deal of misapplied, if I ought not more correctly 
to say, unjust feeling. In every transaction but religion, 
are men commonly blamed for investigating, ascertaining, 
and claiming their just rights t And yet, do the National 
teachers of religion escape censure when they do this? 
Rather when a Clergyman thinks proper to do all he can 
to ascertain, and having so ascertained, to demand, Ms 
dues ; is not the outcry against him loud and deep, as being 
a grasping, rapacious, worldly-minded extortioner? And 
yet, " what does he more than others !" Even as stated 
above, however, the cause is, after all, not a common one, 
Whether from the natural, professional, constitutional for- 
bearance of the Clergy, or from the hostility of public opi- 
nion to their just rights, I will not say; but the fact is, (and 
I am confident those here addressed will be the last to deny 
it), the Clergy, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, do not 
what has just been stated, — do not microscopically examine 
into their full rights, so as rigidly and nicely to claim the 
uttermost farthing. In a large majority of cases I am 
persuaded, and so I firmly believe ye are persuaded also, 
they "forgive a large part of the debt ;" whether they can 
afford it or not. Yet in what they do obtain, there have 
been times (I will not say they are those now present ; biit 
there have been times) when even this has not been ren- 
dered with the alacrity and cheerfulness which the minis- 
terial office, and its public services, might lead the Clergy 
fairly to expect and challenge. 

On points more strictly professional, connected with the 
" inQuence of the Clergy," it is essential that I should 
briefly go hack to the farthest limit of my enr|Hiry ; viz. tn 




the date of the first comiueDceinent of Methodism. For the 
duninished influence of the Estahlished Ministry, arising, 
as the Methodists would say, from their own remissness in 
their duty, is the only fair ground of defence for their sepa- 
ration that sect have to stand upon. Doctrine they cannot 
for a moment maintain as a ground of defence: it sinks 
under them with the slightest touch. And how did their 
distinguished founder (as distinguished he certainly was) 
conduct himself on this point ! Is there any attempt of his 
on record towards making a public appeal to the body of 
whose neglect he complained, before he commenced and 
persevered in his wide- spreading separation ! Is there any 
transmitted proof of endeavour, on his part, to remedy the 
evil he supposed to exist in any or in many ways that might 
have been devised, far less exceptionable than the one he 
, took 1 If he were sincere, as we are Iwund to presume he 
i, in his desire to see the Clergy more useful in their 
I appointed spheres, than they were ; and in the opinion that 
I this was almost all that was wanted ; he could not readily 
have devised a mode less likely to produce improvement, 
I than the one he acted on. Their jealousy, as a. body, was 
f almost sure to be roused by the part he took, and not with- 
[ out reason ; and the consequence has been a schism of a 
I most wide- spreading nature, which has struck at the root 
I of the legitimate influence of some of the most zealous, 
upright, aud faithful Ministers of God's Word and Sacra- 
ments that, I will venture to say, these realms possess. 

The " diminished influence of the Clergy," however, 

must not all be laid at the door of Methodism. Far from 

The foes of the Clergy are too often of their own 

I household. Perhaps I have adopted too strong a phrase 

I in using the word/w*.- let me say then, lukewarm or hol- 

I low friends. Where do we find in the Laity, as a whole. 




nny strong public ilemoiislDitions of desire, on their part, to 
strengthen the hands of their Clergy in their specific, Ugi- 
iimalt functions? So we find the parish Pastor often con- 
sulted as a guide to conscience,* resorted to as an almoner, 
or ro-operated with in exhortation to the public duties of 
religion ? Alas ! in so few cases (for that tliere are cases, 
I am well persuaded : yet so few) that the minority, valu- 
able and highly estimable as they are individitally, to the 
interests of sound, peaceable religion, are nunw.ricaUy not 
worth mentioning in tbe light of a proportion to the wliole,+ 
That those in affluence and station, who whilst they profess 
to be members of the National Church, thus hang back 
from public marks of countenance and support to the Mi- 
nisters of it, cannot have much practical sense of any value 
to be derived from the public front of religion itself; the 
bare fact is sufficient to prove. Yet, if these do not lay 
much stress on outward visible religion, they may at least, 
perhaps, like social peace. And how importantly each of 
these two things acts upon the other, it will be the aim of 
a future stage of these remarks to shew. Enough, I trust, 
has been said on this topic, as far as a mere statement of 
the existence of the evil goes ; which, as will be seen here- 
after, is only the least part of the present design : the 
remedy being the chief object. 

" TliB importnnne of this branch of the Clorieil office is very great ; and 
if more appealed to, would probably hara B Terj beneficial influence on tba 
tone ofmoruli amongst the Clergy themselves. The casniatical depnrttnenl 
of Divioily is a very momentous one, and in common nith all others lequirea 
study, diligence, diacretioa and reflection. Soma tender, senaitive spirits 
indeed might sinli under tbe burden of frequent appeals of this sort. But 
the general effect of them would doubtless he that of preaentiog to the 
Clerical mind in lie full force the infinential appeul of the Apostle, -Thou 
wliidi teacheat another, teachest thou not ihyaelfV 

1 1 never can write on this snbject without (hinking of the name of one 
aiDongat the Laity, whose "praise is in all the Chnrches": in all the Engllsli 
Llhurches, that ia, ftinn the Ganges to the Thames. 
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Thirdly, The rise and growth of rasli and over-weuiiing 

rflciolism, is a very moving, influential cause why the religion 

I of the upper ranks in our National community is that of a 

I far less majority of the whole Nation than it has been, and 

I am not afraid of being able to shew before I conclude, 

always ought to he. It really is not possible to convey 

an adequate idea of the extensive prevalence of this topic. 

Human language could not describe it, or words be brought 

forward of sufficient comprehension to grasp the extreme 

limits of it. All that is in my power however shall be ad- 

I vanced to do it justice. 

I In the first place, the disciples of this immensely exten- 
sive school of sciolists, building upon the popular maxim in 
religion of " Liberty of Conscience," hold the principle that 
every man has a right to think on this subject as he likes : 
that is, in other words, that the learner has as good a right 
to form, and not only to form, but to promulge, his opinion 
on religious subjects, as the teacher. For, although on 
I sober reflection you will hardly believe it, the fact really is, 
I that the meaning of this principle as daily and hourly ap- 
plied, is,— not that a man may come to his own conclusions 
after having taken due pains to form a just judgement ; but 
that every private person's own opinion, whether supported 
or unsupported by authorities, whether formed with or 
without assistance, with or without deliberation \ is to him 
to be the test of truth : and by this test, it is maintained, he 
ought to stand or fall : so that any one who questions the 
propriety of his doing so, seeks to curtail and abridge, if 
not utterly to destroy, his inalienable natural right, as a 
rational, sentient being. 

Now it cannot be questioned that the persons here ad- 
dressed possess abundant capabilities of judging of the 
s of this principle, thus broadly maintained. 
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Let me respectfully address the individual judgment of earh 
of this class of readers, an enlightened men and reflecting 
Christians, in the following Queries : — Is the Bible on every 
point of faith and practice so indisputably clear, as to en- 
able every man of himself to determine on its precise right 
meaning, and apply it accordingly ? In points of faith, is 
there no tittle of obscurity and difficulty? In points of 
practice, is there no room left in this our probationary state, 
for even the sincere (but ill-informed) reader to make mis- 
takes ? Is there no part of the Bible, of which the Bible 
itself says, there are some things "hard to be underslood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they 
do the other scriptures, unto their own destruction '." I 
speak as to wise men: and respectfully be if said, I need 
not wait your answer : I feel assured of what it must be, 
because ye are reasonable men. Let your own liearts and 
lips contradict me, if I am wrong. Your answer is this : 
The Bible is not a Book indisputably clear throughoiit. It 
has difficulties, many of them not yet solved by the learned. 
In points of faith, obscurity is found. Tn points of practice, 
doubt arises. And if this be your answer, it may further 
be asked. Can the sciolist be right, whilst he claims for the 
most unreflecting the privilege to think as they like in re- 
ligion ; and teaches them that they run no sort of hazard in 
thus broadly and unrestrictedly exercising this privilege ! 

If anything like justice has been done you here, you must 
already have come to the conclusion, that the Christian 
body must be made up of teachers and learners. For I am 
satisfied you will not be prompt to say: " Because there are 
obscurities yet uncleared, doubts yet unsolved, therefore 
none ought to be selected or consulted, as guides in these 
difficulties and doubts." You are not the persons to say : 
" Because the Scripture is in some portions of it as ' ii light 
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[bat sliineth in a dark place,' therefore we must make no 

pttempt to increase the light, and diminisli the darkness." 

r Itather (I am sure you will be ready to rejoin) do we not 

[ read of men whose business it is to "give light in the house i" 

LfiB well as an express appointment of an order of men for 

ft^at purpose from the Divine Founder of our religion ? If, 

igain, no more than justice has been done to your opinions, 

r attention be solicited to the following appeal, which 

I beg to be considered as involving the whole spirit and 

gtst of my present undertaking. 

You are placed by the favour of Providence in a very 
important position before a Christian community, Dis- 

^tinguished above a large proportion of your fellow-country- 
anen and fellow- Christians by birth; by inheritance; by 
property; by education; by sound practical wisdom; ye 
are presented to the observation and benefit of thousands 
in the most interesting and engaging relations. But let me 
go farther. You appear in our community, as the presi- 
dents and judges in our local courts of justice ; as daily 
administrators of the law to the benefit of the injured and 
oppressed ; as associates of the rich ; friends to the poor : 

^witb your heads, bands and hearts busied in the multiform 
plans of local charity. I wish I could go on in my de- 
scription, and add : uniformly exemplary in countenancing 
the diffusion of religion. If this addition could have been 
made to the enumeration, with the same entire freedom 
from hesitation and reserve with which all the other traits 
in the picture have been introduced ; it is much more than 
probable J should have been spared the pains of writing, 
I and you the trouble of being asked to read, the present 
I <iemarks. But it is because I have doubts on this point, 
I which shall be candidly unfolded in the sequel, that I still 
I proceed. Yet I proceed not without adding the remark ; 
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that ui all I have said, and all I have to say (unless where 
express exception is made to the contrary), the appeal is to 
you in tbe light of competent Umpires and Arbitrators on 
the matters at this point about to be brought before yon. 
Listen, I entreat yon, whilst I plead my cause (or rather, 
shall it not be said, the cause of charity and peace !) at 
your bar. 

It may perhaps safely be assumed, that we have got so 
far as to be agreed, that in religion there must be Teachers 
aud Learners. Now you cannot be ignorant that a vast 
number in this kingdom, besides the established Clergy, are 
found taking possession of tbe teacher's chair in religion. 
Are all or an^ of these competent to doing so? is a natural 
question: a question on which, be assured, it is not sought 
of you to arbitrate. Neither is it sought to obtain a decision 
from you on the truth of the two following principles about 
to be laid down. All that is proposed is, to place before 
you certain grounds for those two principles, of which I am 
satisfied you, as a body, are better judges than ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the rest of tbe community, who yet 
presume not only to think without information, contrary to 
these two principles, but every day of their lives to act on 
this their opinion. The principles 1 lay down as the result 
of my conviction, are the following : First, that in this 
country, according to what I understand to he Christian 
Politics, none ought conscientiously to be Public religioua 
Teachers ui English parishes, hut the established Clergy 
only: aud. Secondly, as wholly independent of civil or po- 
litical considerations, and resting solely on Scriptural and 
Ecclesiastical ones ; that none can with undoubting safety 
preach Christ's Gospel, as authorized Teachers of it, but 
episcop ally-ordained Clergy only. 

Once more (for cleanipss' sake: though surely if can 
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hardly be necessarv). let me say. yonr assent is not asked 
to these c^onclusions. Yonr verdict on them even is not 
solicited. It is simply affirmed, that respecting the nature 
flf the testimony thev claim to stand on, those now ad- 

N dressed are fully competent judges. 
These then are the testimonies to be adduced in favour 
lif the above positions. The first is, an inspired Apostle, 
St, Paul, is found cautious of giving offence, and breaking 
peace and order, by "stretching beyond his measure:" a fact 
sufficient to demonstrate, that even in his extraordinary 
case a limit was assigned to the sphere of his labours, 
which limit it became not him to over-pass : and from the 
early annals of Christianity, as recorded both in Scripture 
and other authentic history, it appears that the Christians 
always avoided opposition to the political regulations of 
States. Be it observed, I treat these two branches con- 
tained in the last sentence, as making up together, for my 
purpose, one testimony. Secondly, seven Letters are met 
with written, at the latest, within ten years of the death of 
St. Jolin, the last of the Apostles ; wherein express allusion 
is made, and over and over again repeated, to the three or- 
ders of the Christian Ministry then existing, Bishops, Pres- 
byters, and Deacons, as the tlten platform of the Christian 
Church. Now, let it be repeated once more, I do not wish 
you to draw your inference, and pronounce your judgment, 
from St. Paul's not thinking it right to exceed his measure, 
i or from the political non-interference of the early Chris- 

^^v tians, on the one hand ; nor from the early record after the 
^^^ Apostle's times, of the existence of the triple Ecclesiastical 
regimen of Christian Ministers, on the other. But I ask 
you respectfully, as persons accustomed to sit and iiear and 
^^^ weiglievidence— versed in the computation of probabilities— 
^^hmd practised in combining particulars so as to frame from 



tkem one general conclusion :— Are not these kind of au- 
tliorities — is not this species of testimony, tlie precise testi- 
mouy that you should look for as of the highest vaUie, in 
the case to which it applies! I ask respectfully. Is there not 
here presented the greatest possible reason for adopting; 
limitation to the exercise of the Christian Ministry, and for 
not violating without very sufficient cause, civil arrangement 
in a Christian Nation, on the one hand ; and for adhering' to 
the triple division of the Ministry, if no strong reason can be 
shewn to the contrary, on the other t* Can any more pro- 
per, or higher authorities be readily appealed to, than those 
just named f But still more, let me ask, as the crowning 
question of the whole. Can those be pronounced competent 
or warranted to Hy in the face of regulations so sanctioned 
and illustrated, who have not 6rst thought it necessary to 
search into the foundations of early principles, early usage, 
and early authority I 

And yet, as we are now on the topic of "sciolism," I 
scruple not to affirm: Of the number of those who depart 
from the Church of England, whilst she is sedulously active 
in pleading, and aiming daily to exemplify, these highly 
authorized principles, and to act under them ; not one in a 
hundred is there, no, not one in a hundred, who has either 
bestowed five minutes consideration on the principles, or 

• It may he interestipg to you lo be infocmad Ibat Calvin, the first 
up-Tooter of Epiicdpaay, dpresaeij himself Doncerning il in the follovriDg 
-woidB; " Tslem ai nobis Hierarchtam exhibeanC, in qu^ sic emineaat Epis- 
copi ut Cbriato subesae non recuaent. ut ab ilia lunquam llniro Capita 
pendeant, et ad ipsum referantur, Sic. lum, rerij, nullo non annlhemalo 
dignoa falear, ai qui erunt, qui non eam reverenter Bumm&que DbadiBDtii 
observant.'—QuotEd by Bishop Hall in hia Worla, (Vol. IX. pp 512, 513. 
Pratt's Edition) from Calvin de NeecsBit. F.cclea. Bfifonnendie. How far 
this qualifioBIioD of (.alria'a is maintainable at the bar of aober sense and 
leflection, as funiiBhing grounds to piiaiU jailgmiiil, wberEon to delBTminB 
laspeoting aBparalion, I Wve to the pritate judgmfnt ilself <it llioan roui- 
petenl to weigh it tlulii in nil its bparitigs, to dfltiTiiiinL'. 
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kuows one tittle of the history of the practice. Even of 
the Dissenting Teachers themselves, it may l)e questioned, 
whether a vast majority of them have ever bestowed a 
thought on St Paul's example in this particular, as worthy 
of the slightest imitation; whether still raore have ever 
historically investigated the non- disturbing principles of the 
Christians of the first two centuries ; and lastly, whether 
the number is not equally great of those, who have never 
looked into the early document that has been referred to, 
viz. the seven Letters written within ten years of St, John's 
decease.''* so little value do they affix to it; for I will not say 
so little value are they interested in affixing to it, as long 
as they are the leaders of their present party, although in 
proportion as that document is admitted, or the contrary, 
their cause must fall or stand. Not trespassing on your 
judicial functions so far as to ask whether either or both 
my two positions are established by these authorities, I 
simply solicit your judgment on the following plain point i 
Can these authorities (whatever they prove) be fitly de- 
spised, or can those be doing right, who in point of fact go 
directly, without enquiry, in direct opposition to them ? 

To the minds of that portion of those I address, to whom 
any part of this short argument is new, no slight cause of 
congratulation will, I trust, by this time have arisen at 
I the thought of their being members of a Church, which 
I studiously keeps these points closely in her view: and which 
' alike regardless of the unfounded charge of popish arro- 
I gam'«, pomp, or superstition, on the one hand; or the not 
I less unfounded imputation of separating facti 




* It may be desirable to remark here, tliDt s still earl 

Id Che CorintbianB bj Clement, wLich lomi even p 

■Ji the Canon of Seriptare, as llie writing of an Aposi 
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vatiiig meamieaa or apostacy, on the other ; (for as to sepa- 
rating faction or apostacy, as a Nation, we separate from 
no one, nor apostatize from any branch of the Catholic 
Church of Christ,) follows as her guide in the essentials of 
government and worsliip, as well as of faith, the first ages 
of Christianity, and those almost exclusively. Yes, it may 
be pronounced the great, if not under the present circum- 
stances of Christendom, the peculiar boast of the English 
Church, to have stood firm and steady in its adherence to 
the safe model of the primitive ages of Christianity : those 
ages, namely, which whilst there is no slight reason to 
believe they had the miraculous support of Divine Provi- 
dence to their cause, are exempt on the other hand from all 
possible charge of secular motives for the practices they 
adopted^ being themselves objects of persecution, instep 
of honour, wealth, and worldly advancement. And yet, 
I repeat once more (for the idea cannot be too often en- 
forced), the great bulk of those who separate from the 
EngliRh Church, and not only of them, but there is good 
reason to fear, of their teachers also, do not know from 
original and safe authorities what those practices were. So 
that if the habits of tliosc who walked immediately in the 
steps of Christ and His Apostles are worth following, I feel 
snre your sound judgment may he relied on for allowing, 
that they cannot be said to deal fairly by a Church professing 
to follow this pattern, who have not availed themselves of 
the opportunity of comparing the copy with the original. 

But, it will be said, and this, I fear, is too niiicb the 
spirit of modem Dissent, especially that influential depart- 
ment of it which has been so often alluded to : " It is worse 
than useless to talk of what the practices of the primitive 
Church were, if we look in vain into the Chnrch of Eng- 
land for its pure, and simple, and self-denying piety.' 
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implied cliarge, if just, is a serions one : and if the Church 
of England can be shewo, either through its ordinances, its 
ministers, or even the great bulk of its professing members, 
openly to discountenance or disown the standard of piety 
held up in the Primitive Church ; then indeed all her ex- 
ternal beauty and resemblance must give way : her lamp 
must be put out ; and the nation will do wisely to look to 
other and better light. But can this charge be established I 
Can it he made appear, that either through its governors, 
its services, its ministers, or the hulk of its members, 
the standard of primitive piety is wholly, or even exten- 
sively, kept out of sight ? Far from it, I am persuaded : 
and so must every one be, possessed of ordinary discern- 
ment and impartiality. Whereas, on the other hand, if it 
should be found that in some, and those not a few cases, 
the rejection of primitive and Apostolical authority is ac- 
companied with scriptural unsoundness of doctrine; the 
evil of departure from the purest model pre.sents itself in a 
greatly aggravated state. And thus the practical mischief 
will be discovered in this two-fold shape of quitting a sys- 
tem of church economy, which has such high authority to 
recommend it, without a single solid disadvantage that I 
have ever met with, firmly established, to justify departure 
from it ; and in the very act of quitting it, exhibiting neither 
more nor less than the moving cause of all the " sciolism" 
complained of, and presented to notice under the present 
bead. 

It may be worth while to expend a few words on this 
point, to shew (that is), that the rejection of Episcopacy 
has been the prolific parent of all the religious " sciolism," 
now so much to be lamented and deprecated. Without 
closely adhering to strict chronological accuracy, thus the 
f matter stands. First, Calvin the father of modern schism 
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(as, amidst all his distinguished merits as a protestanl Re- 
former he may well be called), was the first to substitute 
Presbyterianism for Episcopacy, after the latter had been 
of fifteen hundred years standing ; upon the plea however, 
let it never be forgotten, (above all, let it never be forgot- 
ten by his innumerable followers in the path of schism,) of 
necessity.* For if he could have retained Ejiiscopal Ordi- 
nation and Government in the first instance, he would not, 
it is recorded, have attempted to set up anything short of it. 
This is a. well-known, indisputable, historical fact. Then, 
the example being once set, next came the spirit of Indepen- 
dency : then followed in order, Brownists, Baptists, Uni- 
tarians, Methodists, Arminian and Calvinistic, and lastly. 
Primitive Methodists or Ranters. All these took their rise 
from the abandonment of Episcopacy, and the thirst for 
schism which grew immediately out of it. Whereas, it 
may be safely asserted of Episcopacy, from its first com- 
mencement in the Jtrst century, as its upliolders say, or 
in the second, as its impugners are forced to allow ; that 
since the cessation of miracles, it has never ceased to be 
associated with the great bulk of learning, philosophy, and 
reflection, such as has been possessed from time to time by 
each succeeding age and generation. 

Enough, it is conceived, has been said to shew the extent 
to which religious sciolism exists ; the important principles 
and sources of religious truth it overturns ; and the causes, 
but for which, as far as poor weak human vision may be 
allowed to exercise itself, it would never have existed at 
all, much less attained to its present universal sway. You 
will doubtless be ready to admit that we live in a sciolistic 
age altogether; in which every person gives his opinion 
on every subject, without either waiting or caring for the 

• Spe on lliis subjecl, PreftcP to Honker's KccIeHiaalictil Polily. 
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bformation of those whose business it is to be specially and 

Miurateiy acqaninted with what is spoken of. But I am 

I not afraid to conclude this topic with the remark ; that on 

B subject whatever does this sciolistit spirit so palpa- 

I biy shew itself, as on that of religion. 

And now, having completed this three-fold investigation, 

it is time that I should answer the natural question : Cui 

Bono ? For what purpose are these sentiments addressed to 

us f The answer I beg respectfully to adduce. It will consist 

in the suggestion of practical remedies for the evils (if evils 

you have by this time determined them to be,) which it has 

been endeavoured to delineate in the foregoing remarks. 

First, then, on the subject of want of Church of Eng'land 

I Edifices, proportionate to the increase of population. Not- 

' Tsithstauding what has been done within the last few years 

towards the increase of these edifices (more, questionless, 

than ever was done in any one half century since the intrO' 

duction of Christianity into these realms : yet still, how dis- 

I proportionate to the immensely -increased wealth as well as 

I' numbers of the country !} it is a very prevailing conviction 

'amongst those who have thought most on this subject, that 

the work was begun too late: that, as is too often the 

vith all remedies, the evil sought to be redressed had 

I spread too far for the cure to be half so efTectual as it 

' otherwise might have been. Far, however, is this from 

affording just cause why the full tribute of praise and 

grateful recollection should be withheld from those who, 

though late, set their zeal, their charity, their public spirit, 

their courage, to the holy work. Nor is the just degree 

of thankfulness to be kept back from others who, in their 

respective measures and degrees, co-operated in the good 

vork, after it had been set on foot. I wish, amongst the 

[ nuipber of the supporters of the object of building Churches 
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»nd Chapels connected with tlie Eslnblisliment, 1 could 
place a vnanimous Legislature, or at least, a unanimcms 
House of Commons ; with the few ex«:eptions of Dissenters 
i/ien in the Lower House, who may claim in fairness to be 
excepted. I^t thanks, however, be returned to the vm- 
jority in both Houses, and to the last resort of the Legis- 
lature ; and so let this matter pass. Late as the work has 
been beg;iin, let us now see how it presents itself at the 
moment this is written, as a remedy jet remaining to be 
resorted to. 

Most happily for the present undertaking, a great deal yet 
remains capable of being done. For although we are already 
an increased, we are yet still an increasing population. 
Although from the necessary work having been resorted to 
only at the eleventh hour, hundreds and thousands may, 
in the mean time, have swelled the ranks of Dissent, and 
been lost irrecoverably to the Church ; although hereditary 
Dissent may also have thus been lamentably generated, 
yet the thousands of which the rising generation, even 
amongst those not alienated from the Church consist, may 
be deemed at least, in a great degree, recoverable. If 
Churches and Chapels are built and thrown open to these, 
there is every fair probability, it is to be hoped, that they 
will not "refuse to enter in;" especially if we consider 
how reasonable a thing it is to calculate on such readiness 
in that large number trained in the several afiiliations of 
that important society, to which many of those now ad- 
dressed are contributors: viz. the Incorporated National 
Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church. And in addition to these, if 
Churches and Chapels for the established religion keep 
ever so reasonable pace with the future wants of the popu- 
lation, room will be made for a large sect of our country- 
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len; viz. the Absenlers: and thereby a fresh appeal be 

lade to increased diligence on the part of the Clergy, in 

gaining the entrance of this class within walls made ready 

«nd competent for their reception ; walls at present, in a 

.vast number of places, not to be met with. 

So great a demand then still remaining to be met, with 
regard to Churches and Chapels ; and so much of remedy 
for the evil now before hs being actually still within our 
reach ; the question remains : In whose hands does this 
remedy lie I Mainly, I do not scruple to say, in your's. 

First, as to those of your order who have seats in 
either House of Parliament, not a few facilities remain to 
be afforded, from thence- Pecuniary aid indeed, either the 
real, or at least in Parliament supposed, poverty of the 
nation, as a whole, seems at present to put out of the 
question. But many others could be named, and might be 
stated, if sought for from proper quarters.^ — Secondly, as 
joint associates with others in personal pecuniary aid to a 
Voluntary Societt/, already formed for this object ; a vast 
deal more may be done, than has been done ; and still more 
by directly local contributions to the same object. — Thirdly, 
by giving weight, either personally or otherwise, through 
jour tenants in vestry, towards supplying reasonable sup- 
port either for erection of new buildings, or which ia in 
rTCry many cases quite as beneficial, enlargement of, or pro- 
vision for increased accommodation in, old ones.^ — Lastly, 
by a measure of directly personal generosity, which by its 
magnitude might absorb the second and third just men- 
tioned, and which is of so much importance, that I crave 
permission to submit my remarks on it somewhat largely. 

Thus, then, I state my point. It must surely be known 
to some now appealed to (such, at least, as were themselves 
parties to the enactment), that during the last session a 
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Statute hiia yasseA through the two Houses of P>irltameii(, 
and received the Royal assent, intituled "An Act to amend 
and render more effectual an Act passed in the Seventh 
and Eighth Years of the reign of His late Majesty, intituled 
' An Act to amend ike Acts for huUding and promoting the 
buildinff of additional Churches in populous Parisltes.' " 
Amongst the provisions of this Statute, having heard of 
one in particuhir, projected at a very early stage in the 
construction of the Bill, from an individual whose opinion 
on most subjects, especially those directly connected with 
his profession, is entitled to considerahle weight; after 
much rellection I formed the followiog opinion of it, which 
I made an attempt through my valuable friend to get con- 
veyed to an intluential quarter, in order to having it duly 
weighed. But first let me give the purport of the pro- 
jected clause itself: viz. to empower His Majesty's Com- 
missioners for building Churches, under certain conditions, 
to grant to any person or persons building and endowing 
any Church or Clmpel, the perpetual Patronage of sncfa 
Church or Chapel, with the Cure of Souls annexed over a 
certain district in the parish in which such Chapel should be 
built, to be transferred to the Minister so appointed.* The 
opinion I formed on it, as expressed to my friend, was as 
follows: Feeling a strong objection against the existing 
Patron having another Patron introduced into his sphere 
of patronage, without his consent, when considerations had 
been originally given for this right ; so that to curtail this 
sphere without such consent at least, seemed to savour 
of injustice : and having a strong, though as I believe, 
not wholly ungrounded prim4 facie impression, amounting 

• Tlicre is no clause or clauses precisely to lliis effect in tbe Act just 




most to jedlonsj and suspicioo, against ad libilum Patrons, 
%bich will be described more fully hereafter: I suggested 
the wisdom of confining this patronage to persons who had 
property in the parish they proposed to benefit : thus only 
giving the trust of patronage (for a trust it assuredly is of 
a very momentous kind) to such as had an obvious and 
legitimate tie to those with whom they wished to be placed 
in a new relation. Whether the suggestion was a good or 
bad one ; whether or not it ever reached the quarter I was 
desirous it should ; certain it is, no enactment corresponding 
with it is to be found in the Statute just passed. The sug- 
gestion aud opinion, however, are introduced here solely 
tor the sake of giving weight to the remarks about to be 
offered on the subject before us ; taking for a ground-work 
the Statute as now passed. 

I have gone the length of avowing an impression, amount- 
ing almost to jealousy, against ad libitum Patrons. It is 
fit that the grounds of this should be explained. I cannot 
conceal from myself the unworthy motives that, nnder the 
circumstances of our nature, are too liable to act on such 
persons ; a thirst for hicre, or something bordering on 
fanaticism. With regard to the first, any one possessed of 
it as a leading motive, cannot possibly be fully alive to the 
obligations which so sacred a trust as that of ecclesiastical 
patronage involves : and with respect to the second, a sorer 
curse could not perhaps be inflicted on the peace of the 
Church of England, than patronage exercised under the 
influence of this spirit. It must lead infallibly to party 
dissension, and ill will. Any influence, therefore, detached 
from the pure and legitimate influence of property, seems 
very liable to alloy from some inferior, unworthy motive : and 
I with this impression, whilst it does not become me to speak 
Kherwtse than respectfully of what is now a Law, yet it may 




be allowed to say that I have seen no reasou to retract the 
objection I formed originally to this projected clause of the 
Bill, And even supposing the purest and most unalloyed 
motives to prevail in the _firsl attainment of this patronage; 
yet the future possession of if will be still more liable to the 
operationofeitherorbothof the two motives that have been 
named, where the tie of property is not super-added. 

Yet, taking the Statute as it is, the sincere expression 
of opinion here given will at once account for the liope that 
the distinguished and affluent persons now addressed, will, 
where they have property, and where the need of Churches 
or Chapels, or Church-room is felt, either alone or in con- 
junction with others, avail themselves of its powers. This 
will be to give it a safe, legitimate, and wholesome opera- 
tion. It will be sanctifying the earthly tie already existing 
between landlord and tenant, with the addition of a far 
higher bond of sympathy, respect and affection : and will 
do more, I verily believe, both towards strengthening the 
Church of England, and uniting the u|)per classes with the 
lower, than any one step which can be named. 

' A very striking circnmstance too presents itself to my 
reflection in the very act of now writing. A large portion 
of those members of our community, who have become 
enriched by the modem introduction of manufacturing in- 
dustry, are now become parts of the distinguished classes 
here appealed to. They form now a portion of the Gentry 
of the land. To them, therefore, I am more than ordinarily 
warranted in appealing on the following grounds. From 
a various combination of circumstances ; probably in part 
from catching the spirit of the gregarious system whence 
this wealth has been derived ; these persons have not uh- 
frequently themselves been drawn within the influence of 
Dissent : and more, possibly, from secular association than 
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from any strougly imbibed influence of reflecting, religious 
conviction, have to an extent much to be lamented, enrolled 
themselves amongst the Dissenters. And yet they are not 
to be considered in any way exempt from ability to answer 
the appeal made to them a few pages back, in common with 
those of their rank and order. They are, that is, fully 
capable of passing a sound judgment on the question: 
Whether the first ages of ciiristianity, before that con- 
nection between Church and State took place, on the 
mischiefs and dangers of which the Dissenters have much 
to say ; whether, I say, the first ages, and especially the 
earliest portion of them, are not the likeliest of all periods 
to furnish models either in faith, worship, or discipline, 
"most agreeable with the institution of Christ?"* To such 
of them, therefore, as have already joined the ranks of 
Dissent, I cannot refrain from suggesting here a grave and 
reflecting re- consideration of what they have done. Whe- 
ther they have been doing well or not in quitting the com- 
munion of the National Church? If they should (happily, 
in my mind) conclude on the negative side of this question, 
tiien the few following remarks to them especiaUy, may 
appear not misapplied. 

You have. Gentlemen, it is impossible to conceal either 
from yourselves or others, been enriched by a system that 
has vastly augmented the population of our country. No 
one cause can be named, so prolific, of our present state in 
this particular, as that of the wealth you have been en- 
abled to accumulate. And may God's blessing and grace 
, attend you in this momentous stewardship you are invested 
, by the bounty of an over-ruling Providence! If, 
lerefore, your own hearts echo in assured and reposing 

(ini H beautiful Article of 
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roafidence to this prav^ri it yG are, as after having dis- 
missed the above exceptiou I am liere venturing to assume 
you are, all members of the Church of Eugland, then let 
me entreat you to weigh well your responsibilities, as to 
providing means of worship for those of whom you may 
be said in a certain sense to be actually the parents, in the 
religious communion ye yourselves betouf^ to. What if I 
should go farther and disclose to you my reflecting opinion 
that ye, more than any class of persons in these re^nu, 
have been (willingly or wilfully I am far from saying : but 
actually) the occasions of the vast progress of Dissent I If 
ye can once bring your minds to a conviction that Dissent 
is at least a social evil, whatever its supposed religious 
necessity may be, will not these responsibilities present 
themselves to your minds in a two-fold light i that is, first 
in the light of releasing such of your dependants as set a 
value on religion, from the predicament of being necessarily 
Dissenters; and secondly, in that of enabling tbem to be 
churchmen! In either or both of these views, the dutj 
resulting is one that I have too high an opinion of your 
judgment, not unaccompanied with a hope that your reli- 
gious charity b proportionate, to be induced to add another 
word. 

All that remains then on the present head, is to say 
a few words especially to the Agricultural Nobility and 
Gentry ; and to close with an important piece of informa- 
tion, alike applicable to all addressed. It probably happens 
to many of you to have property, more or less, in those 
places which have not Church-room adequate to their 
population. In these, either singly or collectively, "be 
merciful after your power." Place the Church of England 
within reach of your tenantry. With a becoming effort of 
generosity, step forward to shew your zeal in providing 
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religioui worship, where needed, under the Establishoient, 
and there need be uo fears fur the result. 

It may be fit to add here, that with regard to the support 
of Ministers for such new Churches or Chapels as yet re- 
main to be built, where no resources can be obtained from 
pew rents ; or in aid of suck, where tkei/ are insufficient ; 
after a small original endowment, farther Augmentations 
are capable of being resorted to, through the admirable 
Bounty given by Her Majesty Queen Anne, after a manner 
which I have taken the liberty of augg'esting in a former 
Publication.* And so I conclude the present topic. 

Upon the secondf head of my remarks, if I have been at 
all successful in pointing out both the fact of the diminished 
influence of the Clergy, and likewise its mischievous conse- 
quences ,- I am well persuaded it can be made appear, that 
the remedy of this evil lies, under Providence, veri/ mainly 
with you. Indeed it is not easy to estimate or describe the 
beneficial position in which you stand to the community at 
large in this respect. 

To take the several branches of this topic in the order in 
which they have been bandied before, (abstaining however, 

^r ■ Can between the Church and the DiBsentera, p. 161 . 

^"tTha nHOBsBily of bq eiplanatory remark baa been suRgeHted, which 
OD^hl to bQYB appeared in on earlier part i>f this pamphlet , viz- at jin^tf 5 : 
but that part Lad gaoe to the press, before the BUggeatiou tesclied me. It 
is thia. It baring been staled to me, in cooneciion with thH second head, 
bulb hj Clergy for themselTea, and by Laity tor them, that their influence is 
Deilher felt or aeeu to be dimiiiiibed : personally, I lajoice to reply, I believe 
the remark to be, in a vast majoriljr of cDses, ihornugblj true andjast. But 
publickly and profession ally, three unciuealionabio sourcea of diminished in- 
fluence to them eiiet in our days almost universally. — First, nvast accession 
of modem combinations disparaging to their ministry, in the shape of new 
CoDi-enticlea and their numerous adherents : Secondly, as a sure conse- 
qnence, a growing onconcem for the special position of the Nstioual Clergy : 
and Thirdly, as in part the effect of the preceding two, but not a little grow- 
ing ODI of the spirit of the times also, tbe breaking down of the barrier Ibat 
formerly diatingiiiahed the reli^ous disciple from the master. 
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for obvious reasons, from farther allusion to the first); irtth 
reg;ard to parish vtsstries, ye have it greatly in your power, 
whetUer by personal presence, by influencing* your tenants, 
or by the genera! tone of intercourse with your neighbours, 
to restore to the parochial Clergyman that weight and m- 
fliience in vestry, which in modern times, I am not afraid 
to say, never exists without the accompaniment, in nine 
cases out of ten, of public benefit. It is owing to the pre- 
vailing absence of this influence, that its real value is not 
known and felt. You have only, I am sure, to exercise your 
calm, reflecting judgment, on the value of an individual 
presiding at u vestry, possessed of the various qualifications 
in part already described, and in part such as will readily 
present themselves to your minds; to be convinced, not 
only that such presidency is of very high value, but that 
without it, it is even diflicult to imagine how parish business 
can properly and adequately go on : how, that is, amidst 
the difliculties in the case of disbursements, anything like 
a just balance can be preserved between in discriminating 
profusion on the one hand, and grinding parsimony on the 
other : — how the various parties interested in parish de- 
liberations, can have their respective interests weighed and 
softened into common agreement ; or how the nice points of 
parish investigation can be decided with desirable accuracy, 
strictness, and impartiality. I am not saying, that business 
of this sort may not be transacted ill, as it is possibly every 
week, without the Clergyman ; but I am aflirming the im- 
probability of its being done well. And as to the Clergy- 
man's abusiny tlie influence he should possess in vestry ; so 
numerous are the counterpoises to this, that under the most 
Utopian degree of supposed practical perfection in this 
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respect, the wonder will ever be, ratlier tliat the Clergy iii 
general should muster courage to take their posts in vestry; 
tlian that they should be permitted to abuse whatever sway 
or influence they may possess, or acquire tliere. In truth, 
it is with the somewhat hopeless aim of animating them 
generally to this courage, that your influence may, and 
might ever be, most beneficially exercised. 

With regard to the temporal Rights of the Clergy, your 
remedial powers are, indeed, beyond estimate. It is from 
you, I fear, mainly that the evil has originated : (the last 
quarter indeed, from whence we could have expected it, 
for the Clergy and those now addressed are natural allies.) 
and in your case, I believe broached without all the re- 
flection the case required, and you could have given it : 
but still, from you, I fear, it has arisen. With regard to 
jealousy concerning the nature and footing of our rights, or 
any imaginable wish on your parts, or that of the rest of 
the Laity, to see them transferred ; I had rather abstain 
from making any farther allusion, for the sake of referring 
you to a modem publication, named below,* which, I am 
pretty clear, your sober judgment would, on perusal, pro- 
nounce unanswerable. In case, however, those remarks 
should not meet your eye ; I will simply add one general 
aim of f hem : viz. that of shewing bow the Nation would 
in no way be gainers from a transfer of Church Property: 
and that whatever considerations strip the Church of its 
Property, will leave you free from any distinction in favour 
of your's. It is more than probable indeed, that either, 
or both these truths have long ago presented themselves to 
your judgment; and it is due to the valuable writer here 
referred to, to interpose the information ; that his address. 




however valuable, is not to your rank in society, but to the 
Farmers. (Let me introduce in a parenthesis here, a brief 
remark : that with talent and investigation how inferior ! 
I have yet been moved to frame my address to the higher 
class of the two! I pass on). — But it is to far more geuerons 
parts of your nature that I wish to make my appeal, in the 
following words : — Have any of you a desire to undo what 
has been done by your predecessors in some cases, by your 
lineal progenitors in others, in the way of Religious En- 
dowments '. Rather, if we search heart-deep, can ye quite 
suppress the rising emotion of righteous indignation, at the 
unjust encroachments on those endowments, which one 
memorable Reign produced I But, to quit this last subject 
in an instant, let me return to the former one, and say: 
Do you, as a body, wish to see the Clergy, as a body, stript 
of their Tithes? or the Ecclesiastical Governors or Bodies, 
of their Properties, whence-soever accruing! Still closer 
to confine my present expostulation to the Tithes ; can you 
honestly wish to see the owners of them deprived of their 
jnst and real value ?* If not, surely we have a fair right 

* It IB painful to hare ohKrved Ewn modorn inalanceB o! Laymtn (ddq 
the Lord High Cbsncelloc of England, the other the Secretary for Ireland,) 
Hpeuking in their respective places, in thsir reapectire Housea of Parliament, 
diBparagiogly and disreBpectfullj of the abstract nature of Tithe Frnperty. 
1 must differ from (hem ia toto. An opinion I once eipresaed to a dia- 
tinguiahed chuichmtm, I bare never seen reason to abandon. Tithes I 
consider a standing miracle, in the feUowing particular. Since their first 
institution, I am not aware of null slate of society tn which (hey liave not 
from lime Co time beeo found capable of being adapted : aa long, that ia. and 
as far as the Religious Teachers entitled to them deserve and receive the 
respect due to (heir office. Whereas, on the other hand, I remember no me 
Legislative substitute for them, which has not been more ot less visibly 
stamped with the compamtively puny marks of the feebleness and ahoit- 
sightednesB of human wisdom.— The remark of the Earl of W irklow was at 
ones more constitutional and, in the christian sense of the word, more pa- 
triotic, when in his place also, he "maintained that tithe was no grievance," 
— See his Lordship's Speech in the House of Lords, Fridny, February 17th, 
1832: BB reported in Tie /iWm of February IBtli. 
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to hope from the generous impulses reasonably to be as- 
sumed as actiug on men in the station you fill : tliat ye will 
not set an example of discountenancing', rather that ye will 
take every suitable occasion for respectfully admitting, the 
just claims of every clerical owner of tithes to his fair com- 
pensation for this species of property : and that you will 
be the last to calumniate any investigation into their value 
on the part of their possessors, such as ye yourselves are 
accustomed to adopt in the case of your own property. 
And this is all we can or do ask of you to do in the sphere in 
society in which yon are destined by Providence to move- 
In the department of ministerial usefulness more strictly 
professional, it is again not easy to describe how much 
strength it is in your power to render to the local exer- 
tions of the Clergy, as will appear under the next head of 
consideration, as well as the present : and the difficulty of 
deacribing it is farther increased by the rarity of cases, 
in which the attempt is made. Yet, when it is made, sel- 
dom, if ever, can it fail of being effectual, Alas ! without 
want of faith, as I hope, the CJergyman too often feels how 
(comparatively, at least) weak and powerless are addresses 
to the mere spiritual man ! The temporal man wants to bo 
relieved, befora the eyes and ears of the spiritual man can 
he effectually opened. To the Clergyman it is one of the 
most painful departments of his office to witness how often 
this is the case: and to discover also, that even when the 
spirit is called forth, owing to the current of the times, 
enthusiasm too often occupies the place of sober, relying, 
teachable faith. Yet, throwing this latter case aside, tem- 
poral aid is wanted to give inSuence to the lessons of the 
Bpiritoal monitor. And how rarely is the parochial Clergy- 
man in a condition to scatter this relief over any mention- 
able proportion of his parish from his own resources! 




Here, therefore, the reaideDt Nobility and Gentry can and 
may step in : and all that is respectfully asked of them is, 
to associate these their alms-deeds with regard to the office 
and spiritual influence of the lawful pastor. 

Again : it is far from being the whole truth, that it is in 
the walk of temporal charity only that the Nobility and 
Gentry can strengthen the hands of the paro<'hial Clergy- 
man, so as through him to uphold and extend the influence 
of religion and virtue, as cherished and enforced by the 
Church to which they belong. No. In the far more mo- 
mentous concerns of the soul, either in their own persons, 
or through those valuable " helpers" to the cause of Christi- 
anity, the females of their family, they can become the in- 
struments of ministering abundantly to the spiritual conso- 
lations of the sick ; the hopes and fears of the dying ; the 
sorrows of the afflicted ; the humiliations of the penitent. 
Through the provisions of the excellent Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, which is the only channel for 
distribution of written religious instruction I can publickly 
recommend for resort, believing it to be of itself largely 
competent for its object ; they have means of placing in the 
hands of their poor Cottagers sure and safe modes of re- 
newing, under God, the old man in righteousness and true 
hoUiiess. One only caution I will venture to add: that 
these spiritual exertions should be uniformly made with an 
eye never turned away from the special functions of the 
parish Clergyman, the commissioned messenger of God. 
With this remark I conclude all I have to offer in the way 
of remedy under the second head. 

Upon the remedial processes belonging to the third and 
only remaining topic, all the difficulty felt in connection 
with those addressed, is that of knowing where to stop. 
For the field here entered on is, without exaggeration. 
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bomulless. The evil complained of is illimitably multifurm, 
aod the remedies happily uot less inexhaustible. To them 
let me respectfully proceed. 

Tn the first place, may I with imfeigned deference take 
tip the language of respectful exhortation, and say : It will 
befit those addressed to set an example in their own persons 
of the opposite to sciolism, especially in religion ? It will 
befit such as fill this station in society, to shew that they 
both think and know of the things that belong unto their 
salvation, in order that others may walk by the light of 
their example. Above all, and as the least degree of op- 
posite to the evil here denounced, it befits them to set an 
example in religion of going, where they do not know, to 
those who do : of resorting reverently for instruction, where 
they find they need it, to those who ought to he both able 
and willing to impart it. This last sentence treads indeed 
somewhat closely on the topic just dismissed^ but in the 
present connection, and perhaps not altogether as an un- 
suitable link between the two, it well deserves this brief 
repetition. Let it be alike engraven on the hearts, and 
shewn forth in the practice, both of pastors and the dis- 
tinguished classes now addressed, that "the Priest's lips 
should keep knowledge, and tliey should seek the law at his 
viouth: for he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts."* 
Forgive me. Sirs, hut is it anything more or less than a 
bonus on, and incentive to, the ignorance of your Clergy, 
if ye sparingly resort to them for the knowledge they are 
specially commissioned to convey? Was it for nought that 
your distinguished ancestors and predecessors obtained for 
themselves, as well as for others, by a sacrifice of a portion 
of their worldly goods, guides and patterns for the good of 
|-tiietr souls? Yet of what use is the vessel, if it be seldom 






ur iiover to |>our fortli its contents I Wli.it dust and rust 
must it contract, if it be never or rarely resorted to for use ! 
since I am sure ye cannot need assurance, that in the present 
days, at least, the vessel cannot move with any advantage 
from its resting place, nnless there be channels meeting it, 
ready to receive and imbibe its contents '. It should seem, 
as if a livelier image could not readily have been presented 
to your mind's eye than the one here chosen. But let me 
go yet farther, and add : If the treasury from the priest's 
lips is perfunctorily resorted to ; if half an hour in a week 
is enough, and these are the only occasions in which the 
exercise of his special functions is sought after; this is 
a very scanty use of the appointed vessel, and the next 
world stands at a very distant point in the scale of ia- 
terest and affection, from the present. Pray, however, 
believe me, whilst I add, that in our days even this weekly 
punctual attendance on public religious instruction from 
you is of the highest importance to the Christian cause, 
in the way of example, as respects others, in common with 
yourselves. 

Resort to the reli°^ons teacher on your part then, seems 
a step of the highest moment towards the removal of reli- 
ffious sciolism : and the more of it there b in rAison, the 
better will the remedy apply. But what, as to the choice 
of your religious teacher '. Who is he to be ? Thanks be 
to God ! amidst the host of adversaries which the Church 
of England has to encounter, a vast preponderance in num- 
bers of the class now addressed select for their religious 
teacher the parish Clergyman. And with all respect. Sirs, 
let me congratulate you on your choice. 1 should be 
ashamed of doing so indeed, if I could suppose you for a 
moment capable of thinking that the language here used 
arises in any degree from the position in which I myself 
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stand.* I hope, if I were in the ranks of the Laity, 
should be ready to do the same. Sure I am that mang 
Laymen in our Church are ready to echo the sentiment. 
Let me, in my own Tindication however, defend my posi- 
tion by contrasting this choice of yonr's with other possible 
ones within your reach. 

First, will a popish teacher be preferable for yon i Alas ! 
he will lead you into the interminable labyrinth of what he 
calls unwritten verities, to which he will claim your assent 
and belief, as of things necessary to salvation. Will a 
dissenting teacher present grounds of preference ? From 
him, I am not afraid to say, if you abide by his teaching, 
you will have to study a new Bible.-y I am not careful as 
to which sect of Dissenters this remark is applied to ; I 
hold it a just one to all, and am not afraid of maintaining it. 
So that if you arc desirous of walking in the plain track of 
simple, scriptural truth, I scruple not to say your choice has 
been a happy one for the attainment of this end. Neither 
will it be the worse, but the better, if it has descended to 
you through the channel of hereditary duty, reverence, and 
affection ; or comes still further recommended by respect 
and conformity to the laws of the land: provided all these 
ties are found in company and in unison with enlightened 

■ 1 want support here, aod must go for it to Bishop Jereraj ThjIot, wba 
reaaons thus, " It is poaaible thai hotli ttuth and interest miiy he conjoineil; 
and when n Priest prcttehos to the people the necessity of paying Tithes, 
where they are by Law appointed ; or when a poor man pleads for charity, 
or B man in deht urges the eTcellenc; of forgetfuloess : the tiulh which they 
discourae of, cannot be prejudiced by their proper concernments." — Taylor's 
Duotor Dubilantui*, or Rule of Conscience, Book i. Chap. 1., Rule iii. 
Sect. 6. 

I This position, strong aa it is, stands or falls with the following opinion : 
th»t etl grounds of Dissent from the English Church are not of sufficient 
weight, to consist with obedience to the first of the three Teats cjuoled at 
p^e 39. From the language of the Text ii is obvious 1 bold myself [iit-- 
pared lo defend this opiniou. 
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re[le<;tioii ami well- founded faith, eDubliu^ you to "give 
a reason" for the cboice you have made. After having; 
slightly advertssd to the claims of other teachers, however, 
there is not a little to be said farther in favour of your 
choice, which it perhaps befits tlie present design briefly 
to unfold. 

You will have read in your Bible the following charge 
addressed by St. Paul to his disciple Timothy: "The 
things thai thou kasl huaril of me among many Ktlnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also."* I feel satisfied not a doubt crosses 
your mind of this being any other, than a precise designa- 
tion of the nature of the ministerial office : and as it involves 
what is always of great consequence in all argumenlji snch 
as the present, the distinct principle of succession (" men 
able to leach others" for the office for which St, Paul taught 
Timothy) ; you have here a distinct negociation of a succes- 
sive body of " able," competent witnesses of God's word. 
Now, to go over again the three-fold classification already 
made of Popish, Dissenting, and Church of England teach- 
ers; amongst whom in these realms can you best hope to 
find the "able" witnesses? The Papist is not "able" to 
teach the Divine Word, the whole Word, and nothing but 
the Word, because the Church to which he is bound by 
lies of wliich none but those within them can fully under- 
stand the potency, forbids him to teach the Bible only as 
the Divine Word, as it is written, but adds Tradition to it 
also. The Dissenting teacher (ahsit invidia: I speak it 

more in sorrow than in anger,") I hold to be not " able" to 

teach the Divine Word, as it is written ; because before he 

begins his office, he has struck out three Texts at least 

from his Bible, which we of the Chtin^h of England find 

• II. TiuiDlbv iL. -2. 
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there, and retain, and act upon. " Endeavaurinff lo keep 
the unify of the spirit in the bond of peace." " With one 
mind and one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." " Let there be no divisions among 
you."* If then their system (perhaps except aa regards 
division, it would more correctly be said, want of system) 
dis-" ables" them from teaching you these three Texts in the 
sense in which the inspired writers designed them, they are 
not " able" to teach others as St. Paul commanded those 
who follow Timothy to do. The Church of England teacher 
therefore, alike enjoined by his Church to teach nothing but 
the Bible for necessary truth ; and the ichole of it, as alike 
necessary; is the "able" witness remaining, — and him ye 
have chosen to guide you in the way of salvation. 

To this ground of congratulation I will add just as much 
as may have reached your convictions of what has been said 
on Episcopacy at pages 14—17, adding only, to secure us 
from the Popish teacher, the necessary qualification. Epis- 
copacy, teaching notie for necessary truths, but such as 
the inspired written Word has revealed. Upon these two 
pillars, I trust, your choice may stand impregnable against 
all adversaries, who are content with confining themselves 
to the words of soberness and truth. 

But there is a moral, or if you like it better, a social 
ground of congratulation for your choice, too important to 
be overlooked. The Established Clergy have every bias of 
every kind towards upholding the system, under which they 
exercise their ministry : as the Popish Clergy and Dissent- 
ing Teachers have the like bias towards upholding theirs. 
Now what are the two systems ? The Church of England 
ministers teach under rules prescribed by the nation ; the 
Popish Clergy teach what they learn from Rome; the 
lloiBona IV. 6. I. Corinthians i. 10, 
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Dissenting Ministers teacL what their partiiiilur party es- 
pouse. Now, although the Church of Rome may (abstract- 
edly, I say ; not however as their doctrine of infallibility 
nflirins, must) be right; and, abstractedly speaking also, 
one or more dissenting communities may be likewise, unless 
indeed where they teach contradictories, in which case, ac- 
cordinff to a received opinion in logic, both cannot be righl ; 
yet both Popish and Dissenting teachers have an interest 
in drawing avay from things established : whilst the estab- 
lished Clergy have the same interest in drawing to them. 
I surely cannot be so far misunderstood here, as to be 
thought to mean, that this great ({uestion is to be governed 
by considerations of interest. But what I mean is, that as 
I'ar as you wish to place confidence in the doctrines you are 
taught, you will, I doubt not, led yourselves, as citizens, 
safer in the bunds of those who espouse established things, 
than of those who aim to agitate, alter, and disturb. And 
I wiU go yet farther and say: That that is least likely to 
need alteration, and most likely to receive it when it does 
need, which is settled by national representatives; than 
that is, which before it can be acted on has to be fetched 
i'rom Rome, or collected from the decisions of a Conference, 
or other whole or representative body, assuredly in oeilher 
case made up of the whole or greater part of the wisdom 
of the nation. 

Upon these grounds then, the first of the utmost, the 
second of only inferior, and the third of very coimderabk 
moment, I trust you will see ample reason for not repent- 
ing of your choice; but rather closely adhfring to it. 
Forgive me if I add, that in your influential post in society, 
(as influential it assuredly is;) provided the foregoing re- 
marks are of any truth or value, a little more is sought of 
you than bare adherence to your choiLc : viz. to recommend 
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the siime to others, who have either only made it itoniiiially, 
or renounced it entirely. Here, Sirs, is where my great 
diHiculty arises : here is where the question (to which I 
shall advert more at large presently) may be most suitably 
applied : Cui Bono '. Here, in short, to speak plainly, are 
needed far higher powers of persuasion than I fear I can 
reach. Not because the object aimed at is unattainable: 
far from it : bnt because it is not very commonly attempted. 

Thus however I proceed. If either your own previous 
reflection, or the foregoing' remarks should have jointly or 
separately brought you to the opinion, not onlv that those 
are the happiest who are content to live and die in the 
communion of the Church of £ng;laud; but also, that the 
more can be prevailed oti to do so, the happier it will be 
both for themselves and the community of which they are 
individual members; then I may at once boldly put the 
question : — Have you a moment's doubt that you are placed 
in a position in society highly capable, under Providence, 
of becoming instrumental towards increasing this number, 
especially amongst the lower classes, if you will but be at 
the pains of trying it I Forgive me if I but slightly advert 
here- to an objection with which the question may be stifled 
at its birth : viz. " Is not this the Clergy's business?" I 
answer respectfully. In the present state of society, without 
a miracle, the Clergy cannot do it alone. Now then, per- 
mit me to ask how far such language as the following, finds 
a response in your hearts and consciences, as suitable to be 
addressed to every absenting head of a family, or every 
family collectively, of those who come within the sphere of 
your influenee f 

" I am sorry I do not see you at church on Sundays. I 

a sorry to find that you are either absenters or dissenters. 

l' you ^o HO irhere, let me iuibrm or remind you, as a 
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friend, that you have another world to live for beside* the 
present ; that in that world, God the reconciled Father in 
Christ Jesua will be the only friend you will have to look 
to; and God's own Word has given you full reason to be 
certain that you will never have Him for your friend in 
Heaven, if you obstinately and profanely, from week to 
week, refuse to worship Him in His courts on earth. If, 
therefore, you wish to get to Heaven when you die, do not 
allow yourselves a single week longer in the practice of 
staying away from all public worship on the Lord's Day, 
unless you have such a reason to offer for so doing, as you 
would not be afraid to hiy before God Himself. If, on the 
other hand, jou go commonly on Sundays to other places 
of religious assembly besides the church ; let me request 
you to listen to me a little longer on this point : because 
here, inasmuch as vour course is assaredly, to say the least 
of it, far safer than in the other case, it may need a little 
more pains to convince you of your mistake, if it be one. 
Listen to me then, whilst I say as shortly as I can, what 
I have to say on this matter. I dare affirm you have not 
had much time to read or think on this subject, and what- 
ever opiuiona you have are probably received either from 
those who first advised you about it, or from the religious 
teacher you have made choice of. And even if you have 
read any books upon this subject, have you read any you 
can depend upon which tells you faithfully what the early 
christians did about divisions (that is, setting up separate 
par6es) in the christian church, and about Bishops \ I 
have not read a great deal on this myself: but the little I 
have, as well as what I have heard from those on whom 
I am not afraid to depend ;* above all, what I have read 

* No priTale Cbriatiin can be blun^d for placing considenible conGdence 
in hit ibIj^idus tEaoUer, piovided such [eiirher lisa >Dj decent preleaBiona 
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in my Bible,* convinces me tbat that the Apostles both 
condemned 'divisiorts,' and recommended what we now call 
' Bishops.'f At any rate, they strongly condemn 'divitions,' 
and breaking off into parties. And you yourself must be 
Bware that these are bad things, and to be avoided, if pos- 
sible. It would be much better if we could all worship 
together, and believe and speak ' the same thing.' So that, 
unless you bare some far better reasons for separating from 
the church than any I have yet heard of, I believe you are 
iloing this without half, or rather one tenth of the know- 
ledge and reflection which such a subject requires. Pray, 
therefore, let me as a neighbour, advise you to think of 
these things. It will do you no harm to turn them over 
and over again, and to consider whether you had not better 
come back again to the church. If you see good reason 
to come back, I shall rejoice for your sake and my own: 
because it will be pleasant to both of us to ' walk in the 
house of God aa friends,' " 

Now, my Lords and Gentlemen, let me entreat your 
lecting attention to the language I have thus ventured 
lace on your lips. It may, in many points, not he the 
language either of your hearts, or your minds : of your 
affections, that is, or your judgment. Indeed I hope I am 
far from being so arrogant as to say, they have throughout 
an undoubted claim to your assent. On the other hand, I 
will not suppress my respectful opinion, that there Is a 
good deal of it you may be reasonably hoped to admit into 

lo the name. Bui I hclievp the Church oC EngUnd Liity in particular huve 
no msaoD for diaiiHiihed confidence in tiieir'a. 

• RomanB ivi. 17, 1. CorinlhiBns i. 10. and li. 18 ; and ihe EpiBUea la 
TimoUiy and Titus. 

t To avoid misconception, it is fit that I should define here Ihe seUBe 
in which 1 use the word Bishops :— viz. Individuals, ordninlng in, ami 
spiritually pretidiiig orer w limited UiBliii't. whvllier coiilniuing one or mures 
Conj^tigationE, 
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your convictions: and il' so, then to introduce into your 
practical jud^ent. Should it be thus, a large portion of 
my present des!^ is answered.— Again, on some points on 
which you have remaining doubt; tiiere may be those in 
your number who may have both leisure and disposition 
to investigate, and so either have their doubts removed, or 
the fallacy of the advice made clear. On the other hand, 
should your unwillingness to adopt the above language 
arise from want of acquaintance with some of the subjects 
adverted to, may I in very few words say. Here may be 
something like sciolism, that on so high and iufluential a 
subject might well have " an order of removal !" 

Might I adopt this assumption, I am sure you will excuse 
my freedom in saying a few words in recommendation of 
the following course of enquiry. In the first place, I would 
suggest the opening your enquiry with the perusal of the 
three following texts, from the places in which you will 
find them in the Hohj Book. " Endeavour to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace." "I (Paul) beseech 
you, t/iat ye all speak the same thing, and that t/iere be no 
divisions among you," "Mark them which cause divisions, 
and avoid them"* Let these be your polar star. Then read 
attentively throughout the Epistles to Timothy and Titus ; 
paying particular attention to the verse in the Epistle to 
latter, which says : " For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, 
and ordain elders in every city :f as the model of one per- 
son set over many cities, both to govern and to ordain. If 
you can afford time, or have inclination for farther enquiry, 
and farther search into antiquity ; (in which case I venture 
to suggest the earliest after the Apostles, as sufficient,) 
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peruse either in their original, or in Archbishop Wake's 
translation, the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and 
Ignatius's seven Epistles. Still farther, should you wish 
to see what effect investigations of this sort had in times 
nearer our own on the mind of a very good churchman and 
elevated Layman, quite independently of the view you take 
for or against him as a statesman ; in the Papers between 
L King Charles the First, and Mr. Charles Henderson, and 
I fcetween the same King, and the Divines at Newport ;* to 
r which may be added what I scruple not to call the work of 
the same King, the /c(5n Basilike^ you will find abundant 
proofs of sound information collected with judgment, from 
the authorities I have named ; at the same time that you 
will have held up to your interest, and perhaps imitation, 
what may be safely termed a model to such of the Church 
of England Laity as may wish to dig a little below the sur- 
face for the foundations of our English Church. Having 
done this, either the conclusions come to from these docu- 
ments, as expressed in the foregoing pages, are fallacious ; 
(conclusions however, I rejoice to say, similar to those our 
. own Church has arrived at on like grounds ;)J or you can 
mve no reason to fear your being strictly within the limits 
f truth; if you think proper to address your poorer neigh- 
traurs in the tone of admonition I have ventured to place 
on your Hps, hoping it may have come thither through your 
minds, from your hearts. 

^Lf* BAXIAISA, the Works of King Clmrltw the Msrtjr. 

^,tA new Edition of this Work was published in 1824, and ia slill to 
u had. Anolher also is quite lately come out, the profits of wliii^h, 1 am 
t(dd, ire to he applied to the relief of a Clergyman's Widow. 

f Preface to Ordiastion Serrices.— " It is evident onto M men, diligently 
leading holy Scripture and Ancient authors, that from the Aposlleatime there 
htve hean Ihese Orders of Miiiislera in Chriat's Church ; Bifihiips. I'ricsls. 

I tod DeacDiiB." 
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If then. Sirs, there is any trutb in the foregoing remarks, 
we have surely reached a very high point in our argument. 
For not only has it been made appear that a great deal 
of sciolism in religion prevails amongst the lower classes, to 
whom, for the purposes of this appeal the enquiry has 
mainly been con6ned ; but also, that you have very copious 
practical means of diminishing, though not wholly dispers- 
ing it. All that is in your power however, has not been 
advanced. I crave permission to go on. 

If the occasional intercourse of some portion of your 
families with the classes below and around them, is such as 
appears to me important and desirable it should be, there is 
one ample remedy against religious sciolism open to them ; 
viz. that of applying such influence as they possess, towards 
regulating the written means of religious knowledge put 
into their hands : in other words, their choice of religious 
books — a subject that has never received a tenth part of the 
attention due to it. Whether any portion of your families 
may possess, or be induced to take steps towards attaining 
this influence, is not for me to say ; but I cannot conceal 
mj hopeful anticipations un this point : let the experiment 
but be fairly tried. And supposing it successful, there is 
happily a channel already mentioned, to which as church- 
men ye may resort without the slightest apprehension of 
danger, and with the most reasonable confidence of success : 
I mean the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge: — 
out of which I confess I see no need for imparting any 
religious instruction to the poor. When I say as church- 
men, what I mean is, that since church manship, if it means 
anything, involves approbation of, and concurrence in, the 
principles of interpretation of scripture adopted by that 
church ; it may be reasonably presumed, that you will be 
ready to place confidence in a society supported vnammousli) 
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by the spiritual Governors of that Church, as well as the 
general concurrence of the Clero;y; and having its choice of 
books regTilated by general meetings composed of Bishops, 
some of the best and wisest Pastors, and the most zealous, 
active, and considerate Laymen of that Church. But let 
me go a little farther into details on this subject. By 
this society the Bible is circulated, in which you must re- 
joice as Christians ; the Common Prayer Book and Church 
Homilies are distributed, in which you must concur, as 
churchmen. The only remaining material for dispersion is 
Tracts. Here is a field both for Clerical and Lay exertion. 
Yet I have not to learn, that amongst both ranks, there is 
not entire unanimity amongst such as interest and bestir 
themselves in such matters. There are those, both Clergy 
and Laity, within the bosom of our own Church, who would 
not concur in what has been here said, as to exclusive ad- 
herence to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
for the issue of religious publications. So far from it, they 
think many Tracts, either coming forth from individuals 
without the sanction of any Society, or Tracts issued by 
other Societies, preferable to many of the Society already 
named. I will not entangle this appeal by splitting straws 
on this question. It is more perhaps as a sop to the indo- 
lence (should there be any), or at least for the sake of 
saving the time of those now written to, that I have pro- 
posed this line in the way of safe-guard. Still, I am not 
expecting the suggested limit to be strictly observed. One 
thing only however I will say : that whilst from a circula- 
tion confined to the shelves of the Christian Knowledge 
Society I can anticipate, as a Clergyman and a Churchman, 
no possible danger : with regard to Tracts distributed from 
other sources, a general caution seems to me necessary : 
v\z. that without previous inspection of Tracts distributed 
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niOTe iiijury may be, and often is done to Christianity, as 
held and professed by the Church of England, than by very 
many att^ks that miffht be named, of opeM hostility. 

Iq the negative department, however, of this subject; 
that of succeeding in either suppressing or displacing 
mischievous publications, calling themselves "religions;" a 
very considerable branch of religious benevolence presents 
itself: and one perhaps of hardly, if at all, inferior value 
to the positive act of distributing good ones. For I be- 
lieve it to be an actual truth, that the knowledge (falsely 
so called) imparted by some of these books, is worse than 
nothing -. and not less a truth, that the good done by good 
hooks of this kind may be actually more than counter- 
balanced by the evil of bad ones. With this cogent remark 
(for such I trust it will appear to be) I am resolved so far 
to draw in my sails, as to close this in reality interminable 
topic of the remedies against religions sciolism. 

And yet, as ray pen ran over the last line, one sentiment 
has presented itself, without which I cannot close. It is 
this. As a Churchman and a Clergyman, but still more as 
a peace- and- unity- loving christian, I rejoice, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, in the support many oi^ you have been induced 
to give to the affiliation in our county of the Incorporated 
National Society for the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church. That your numbers 
do not indeed swell that list so largely as might be hoped, 
and is to be desired, cannot be denied. Yet for the support 
it has received from you, all love, all glory, be to God! 
The institution is, I doubt not, if its effects are carried on 
to after life, the best possible instrument that human wis- 
dom, trusting to the aid of Divine Providence, can rely on, 
for checking amongst the labouring classes the growth and 
progress of religious sciolism. 



As I draw to my conclusion, my heart fails me. For 
now it is I have to answer explicitly and fully the question 
put to me by a valuable friend in the very outset of this 
undertaking': Cui Bono J I am inspirited however by the 
question, and if in my zeal to do myself what justice I can 
i?i answering; it, I am roused to a somewhat livelier tone of 
expostulation than has belons;ed to the foregoiue; observa- 
tions ; I hope that even here the respect which is so deeply 
seated in my breast for those now addressed, and whose 
g;ood-will it is so important to my ultimate object to conci- 
liate, will not forsake me. My own amour propre indeed 
is roused, but not, 1 trust, at the expence of your's, 

Cui Bono? Let me answer thus. If the Church of 
£ug'land be what it has been here stated to be ; if its Com- 
munion has in modern times been larg-ely deserted, from 
the operation of the causes already dilated on ; then two 
questions remain to be answered. 

First : Have the Nobility and Gentry of England gene- 
rally, or of our own county particularly, done all they might 
or could to stem the evil, or apply the remedy ? 

Secondly : Does much yet remain in their power in both 
respects t 

If the first of these questions be capable of a negative, 
Uid the second of an aflirmative answer, then there is a 
Cui Bono ; and one worth seeking for. Permit me re- 
spectfully to pursue the search. 

When the question was put to me for the second time 
over the early pages of the manuscript, mv answer was 
short and quick ; Why, that in another year three new 
Churches or Chapels may be begun in Leicestershire ; the 
Subscribers to ail or most of our Voluntary Church Soci- 
eties, especially those most in need, nearly or quite doubled; 
the influence of the parochial Clergy in Vestry settled on 
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more reflecting prtncipie.s; tlie attendance in our ViUage 
Churches more especially, gradually, but perceptibly in- 
creased ; and the moral and spiritual influence of the 
Church, on its own principles, largely extended. Allow 
me to fake these as the heads of what I shall say : however 
the sober level of practical computation may be below that 
of the ardent, and possibly somewhat too ready assumption, 
of eager, prospective anticipation. 

1. New Churches or Chapels. If three or more are 
palpably wanted through the county, and there are indivi- 
duals ready to embark in efforts towards supplying the 
need, either beginning from, or acting with the local Clergy 
in each case ; can it be questioned, that an appeal to sueh 
of the class here addressed as either have property in the 
places where this need prevails, or have no such need in 
the parishes where they have property; might between 
them produce, without any very large pecuniary sacrifice. 
the portion of aid to be reasonably sought for from sucli 
quarters f I say, to be reasonably sought for: because 
there is one point of view in which this subject may be 
treated, that has not yet been handled ^ at the same time 
that it seems properly reserved to this place, where the 
practical end has to be gra.sped and grappled with. 

The original history of Building and Endowing ParUli 
Churches ought not to be forgotten. It is thus briefly and 
correctly stated iu a modern Publication already adverted 
to,* " The real truth is this: when Christianity was first 
brought into England, and the Christians were few, and 
the country thinly inhabited, a Bishop had a certiun num- 
ber of Clergy living with him. He travelled about himself, 
and sent these Clergy, &c. — But after a time the owners of 
great estates were not satisfied with having a short visit 

• Sii LellfM lo Ibe FariiierB of Knshnd, ,i. !t. 1(1. 
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from a Clergyman now and then; tliey wished to have a 
Clergyman living among them, to teach and advise their 
followers and tenants, as well as themselves. So they ap- 
plied to the Bishop, and made a bargain of this sort with 
him: that if he would settle one of his Clergy on their 
estates, they would build a church and settle the Tithe of 
the produce of their lands on the Clergyman. This was 
done very generally, and each estate became what is now 
called a parish. The various kings in the Saxon times did 
the same as the noblemen. This became general at last, or 
nearly so, through the whole country. So the Tithes were 
the free gift of the mimers of estates to the Clergy, and the 
law or the Government had nothing to do with it." — Now, 
permit me, my Lords and Gentlemen, in connection with 
these extracts, to say : If the Church of England be as 
deserving of support, especially from its own members, as 
the foregoing pages would aim to prove; affluent church- 
men of the present generation appear placed in a position 
strongly analogous, at least, to that just described. In 
other words, if they wish to obtain Church of England 
worship for their tenantry, or for the bulk of the people in 
their own district generally, the modern state of things sug- 
gests that new Churches, and Church of England Chapels, 
mnst be built and endowed. But for this. Heathenism in- 
deed, in the strict sense, probably may not creep in: but 
either Dissent or Irreligion infallibly must. Without at 
all bringing into comparison the two states of things, where 
Gentilism was in one case, and Dissent is in the other, the 
rival for siipport ; it is quite sufficient to observe, that in 
order to the Church of England being thrown open to the 
bulk of the Nation, it can only be, and therefore it is to be 
hoped will be, hy the help al least of support from such 
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quarters.* If three Chnrches or Chapels are erected now 
in this way, where wanted ; and the same number, if still 
required, at an interval of five years hence ; it is not im- 
probable that the present generation in Leicestershire may 
actually have contributed their reasonable quota to the 

need.f 

2. The Voluntary Church Societies. Here it is my firm 
belief the County of Leicester has done as well as most, if 
not all, counties in England, in proportion to its size, wealth, 
and numbers. And yet, to shew how little this compara- 
tively " much" is, I am sure I shall not be giving offence, 

* The following exemplification of the support capable of being afforded 
from the quarters alluded to above, will, I doubt not, be allowed to have a 
proper place here. From one house in this county, within the last ten years. 
Two Hundred Guineas have been given by its (then) Owner, towards the 
erection and endowment of a Chapel of Ease in a parish where he was by no 
means the principal proprietor ; and Four Hundred Pounds has been since 
bequeathed by his Widow, towards building a Parsonage House for the same 
district : which, under the judicious and admirable regulations of the Queen 
Anne's Bounty Board, has been farther increased to ^800. Common jus- 
tice impels me to add, that these two persons being departed, the mantle of 
Christian and Church-of-£ngland beneficence has descended on their suc- 
cessors. May they long wear it ! 

t The following Note (p. 14) to a Charge of Archdeacon Burnaby's, deli- 
vered at Leicester, and printed in 1797, having lately fallen in my way, is 
so appropriate to my present subject, that I am tempted to subjoin it here. 
" Within our own memory the new Church at Norton, and the tower and 
body of the Church at Gaulby, both built by the late W. Forterey, Esq.; 
the Churches at Stapleford and Saxby, built by the present Earl of Har- 
borough ; the spire of Ratcliffe upon the Wreke, erected by the present Earl 
Ferrers," &c. &c. — The still more modern instances of erection and exten- 
sive repairs and enlargement that have occurred within my knowledge are 
St. George's Chapel and St. Nicholas' Church, Leicester ; St. George's 
Chapel, Whitwick ; the Church of Cole Orton entirely fitted up internally, 
and very considerably repaired externally ; the Church of Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
wholly re-pewed ; and though last, not least, the handsome interior, wholly 
new, and very mainly effected by individual bounty, of Appleby, in the 
Deanery of Sparkenhoe. All these, excepting Cole Orton, Ashby, and Ap- 
pleby, having been chiefly the result of public bounty, will be found farther 
alluded to in the next page. 
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but only throwing what light is almost needful for my 
subject, if I present my readers with the following tabular 
statement of the present result. 

NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
Parent Society Parent and District 
only. District. only. 

Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge 202 . . 98 . . 160 

Incorporated Society for the 

Propagation of the Gospel in 

Foreign Parts.* 75 . . . . 

Incorporated National Society for 

the Education of the Poor in the 

Principles of the Established 

Church.t 2 . . 5 . . 108 

Incorporated Society for Promot- 
ing the Enlargement, Building, 

and Repairing of Churches and 

Chapels 8 .. .. 

St. George's Chapel, Leicester,* 116* 

St. Nicholas' Church, Leicester ,3 not ascertained. 

St. George's Chapel, Whitwick,* 93 

1 Amount of Subscriptions, £1044. 7«. 

s Snbscribers nnder Ten Gaineas not inclnded in this namber, their 

Names not having been sapplied. 
•'* Amount of Subscriptions, about £1100. 
* Amount of Subscriptions, exactly £570, besides the Benefaction of £100 

from His Majesty, as Duke of Lancaster.— Site Fund, £127. IZt. 

Incorporated Society for Clothing, 
Maintaining, and Educating, 
Poor Orphans of Clergymen of 

* It is hoped that this Society, both in the Metropolis and the Countrj, 
will henceforth receive more extended support : support more worthy of the 
Chorch it represents, the magnitude of its aims, and the judgment and pietj 
with which it is found to administer the Fimds placed at its disposal. 

t The general object of this Society is most materially, and in this County 
I doubt not extensively, advanced by local Contributions to Parochial Church 
of England Schools. For the purposes of this Table, it is to be lamented that 
the extent of these Contributions cannot be ascertained ; but it may be safely 
computed at a large amount : doubtless, Hundreds : possibly, Thousands. 
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Parent Society Parent and District 
only. District only. 

the Established Church:"*^ and 
Local Archdeaconry and Coun- 
ty,t or Deanery, Establishments 
for branches of the same object • • 8 • • 7 • • 

Sobscribers. Donations. Sabscriptions. 

£, t, d* £. 9. dm 

Archdeaconry and County 74 . . 89 6 ,0 . . 70 10 6 

Framland and Goscote Deaneries 33 . . . . 34 2 6 

Gartree Deanery 32 . . . . 36 4 6 

Sparkenhoe Deanery 38 . . . . 40 16 

^89 6 ^£181 13 6 

In laying this result before yourselves and the public, 
which, I doubt not, will present to your minds but a scanty 
quantum of eleemosynary aid from a large and affluent 
body, to the church of which they are members ; I will at 
once bring forward negatively what I believe not to be, and 
positively what I believe to be, the causes of so scanty a 
List : which however, such as it is, is, I again repeat my 
belief, better than almost any other County of equal size 
and population can produce. I believe the causes not to be 
decided parsimony towards the Church, abstract parsimony, 
or unwillingness to act either singly or jointly in the cause 

♦ Access could not be conveniently obtained to the Reports between 1825 
and 1831: but there is no reason for supposing that the accession in that 
interval can be calculated at more than the proportion of that interval to 24 
years, i. e, one fourth more. 

t It is much to be lamented, that the several Deaneries and Hundreds 
within the limits of this Archdeaconry and County have not been able to 
satisfy themselves as to the general expediency and benefit of concentrating 
their future exertions, quite irrespectively of exi&ting Funds, to one point : 
viz. the newly-established, but I am happy to observe progressive, Institution 
for this object in the County Town: whereby an annual disposable Fund of 
o£l81. 13«. 6d, would become available to the whole County, (the Disburse- 
ments to each Deanery, if thought proper, to be made proportionate for a 
limited number of years to the Subscriptions,) instead of the same being 
scattered into so many sub- divisions. Already, it is gratifying to observe 
that the amount of Subscriptions to the Archdeaconry, or County Institution, 
nearly doubles that of any Deanery. 
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public charity. The causes I believe to be either igno- 
ice of the need, indifference to it, or a want of reflection 
as to how much may be done both individually and collec- 
tively in this ^reat cause. Raving said thus much, so 
persaaded am I of the general non-existence of what I call 
the non-causes as moving principles with you, {your sup- 
port of temporal charities negatives the two last, and your 
decided preference for the Church goes a good way to 
negative the first, as far as voluntary support goes,) that I 
am driven to those I have stated aSirmatively, so as to be 
induced to propose them as the sole causes. The grounds 
for lamentation suggested by these causes will be best un- 
folded under another head. Be these but removed, and 
my prophecy will be accomplished. The foregoing Table 
in its most important columns will be doubled. 

Parish Vestries. If once the class here addressed 
uld be prevailed on to see and admit the evil as it has 
in stated, and the remedies respectfully advanced, (upon 
which, if I am wrong in either, ready I trust I shall be 
found both to see and own my error,) I am persuaded that 
conlident reliance may be reposed on their generosity for 
the application. They will do what they can to strengthen 
the legitimate influence of the parochial Clergy in vestry. 
The only point of doubt remaining as to the class addressed, 
is the amount of their influence in this point. And here a 
very interesting, satisfactory result may be gathered. For 
in a very large number of parishes in our county, the class 
addressed will be found to have considerable property, and, 
no doubt, proportionate influence. How then is it asked of 
them to exert this influence? By appeals to the common 
sense, I would almost say to the interest, of any or every 
leading occupier in the parish, as to how much it is for 
the common benefit both of rate-payers and rate-re 
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3 vestry should be encou- 
:g'estion not too hastily dismissed. 



b has been said. Yet 



that the Clergyman's preseni 
ra^ed, and his tone 
On this point I feel that quite e 
this present topic shall not be closed without a passing re- 
mark ; that by a singular coincidence it happened to me to 
write this portion of my manuscript in a parish immediately 
adjoining, with which 1 am professionally connected, after 
my return from a large and numerous vestry held in that 
parish for an important secular object, in which the presid- 
ing Clergyman's remarks met with full as much attention, 
deference, and respect, as they deserved. That benefit 
may, or rather will accrue to the parish (possibly for gene- 
rations to come,) from the tone and temper of that meeting, 
should it be persevered in, I have not the slightest doubt. 
Meanwhile, the circumstances of that parish so strikingly 
illustrate the practical benefit of a resident Clergyman 
under somewhat unusual circumstances, that I trust it may 
be excused me, if I do not forbear from stating them briefly 
and summarily in a Note.* 



• Till wilhin the iBfil twelve jears, the 
had DO reaident ClergymBii. Since thnl 
begun to ba occupied br ft CUricsl lesiden 

three mileE off), two KulioaBlScbauU fur Boys, nod one for UirU, have been 
erected and kept up in the pariab ; a Select Vestry for the main toimghip of 
tbe parieh has been established ; two Parochial Libraries instituted ; a 
Cbujiel of Ease built, endowed, and augmented -. a serond Parsoooge. House 
in another populous district of the patisb beguu. And aa in the principal 
townahip where the Vicar^e House la situate, the wealth and resoarees of 
the place are inanifeatlj increased during thia apace of time ; so in the other 
district ohout tu receiTe a reaident Clergymon, from present appearancea 
BO doubt ia to be entertained, but that in twelve years more n future reporter 
nhj produce from the Cbapel district a parallel to that of tbe Mother Chnreb. 
—To advert to other points. The net annual proSts of the Lining (withoot 
going into its precise amount,) baring for many years been considerably 
under Two Hundred Founds, two Dwellinn; floases have been built within 
the period specified, for Tenants of the Glebe, at different points of it. Thia 
ia not menlioDed in the light of a aacrifice on tbe part of the present Incum- 
benl ; as the possibility and probability are, that both his iDCeteHI and Ibat 



ish for a long interval before 
I, when the Vicarage Home 
it himself liTing 




, Attendance in our Village Churcbes more especially, 
I ifradually and perceptibly increased. I make this distinc- 
tion, because in Towns the proportion of public places of 
worship to the population seldom or ever exceeding that of 
the number frequenting them ; in these the Churches as well 
as other places of religions concourse, rarely fail of being 
filled. In Villa^-e Churches, on the other band, empty pews 
or benches are too often seen. The portion of population 
which leaves these seats thus desolate, must be one of two 
classes : either Absenters or Dissenters : either going to no 
place of worship at all, or resorting to other places than the 
Church. With the first of these two classes I entertain a 
strong persuasion, that jou might exercise a very important 
inUuence in the manner already stated, towards strength- 
ening the hands of the Clergyman : and to the second class 
I scruple not to say, you would render an essential service, 
in vital connection with the concerns of their souls, if finding 
them entirely ignorant of any solid grounds on which they 
are proceeding, you could invite them to a closer insight 
and reflection into what they are about. Should you suc- 
ceed in prevailing on them to do this, not the smallest 
doubt can be entertained that a vast increase of adhesion 
to the Church will be produced, and the only remaining 
benefit to be stated, effectually conferred: \iz. that of 

5. The moral and spiritual influence of the Church, on its 
own principles, largely extended, I say on its ovm priti- 
ciples : because even if ardent piety be extended by our 



ef Lis aaccessoti may be advanced bj it : bat it is mentioaed bb what msj 
be done even wUete there is a NoD-reitdent and n Fluratisi — n Plutnlist 
under ^450 per Bnnam. To sum up Ihig stalement, tlie Incumbent, by tile 
valnnble pecuniary and otbe; aid of tlie Carsle, baa allotted ten Codage 
GardenB in one [lart of tbe pariali, nud fourteen in another, to nliich nthera 
are about lo be added ; and the Lay Impi'o|itia[or has followed Ihe exani[dr' 
on a larger and more liberal acale. 
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nwn members no/ in t}ie C/iiifch's otfn imy, the CLiirnh we 
belong to will obvious] V lie not done full justice to. Nothing 
but the rampant growth of sectarianism, from its prolific 
root, sciolism, could have concealed the beauties that adorn 
our Apostolical Church. But it is not the least of the evils 
which Dissent has done to that Church, that from alienat- 
ing the affections of so many, it has rendered it far more 
difficult for the Church of England, and above all, for it in 
conjunctiou with its valuable protectress and ally, the State, 
to put forth its full strength. The zeal which, unimpeded, 
might have produced considerable effects ; has had either 
to expend itself in the encounter with, or to be wholly stifled 
by, counteracting and conflicting efforts. It is not meant 
to be denied here, that Dissent may have its share of use- 
ful influence in keeping up energies that might otherwise 
become dormant. But on the other hand, it has served to 
enfeeble many a pious attempt in the Church, especially 
where the individual prepared to make it is influenced by 
a conscientious impression that if he cannot efiect his object 
on the solid grounds and firm principles of the Church of 
England, he had rather not run the risk of embarking in it 
at all. It is wide of my present purpose either to defend 
or censure this tone of feeling, or principle of action : it is 
sufficient to affirm my belief that such feeling and principle 
exists: and I will even add in my own person, that there 
are measures of religious benevolence I should long before 
this have embarked in within my own sphere of action, but 
that I felt it to be working too much up-stream, for either 
my strength or means of influence. This is enough for the 
important qualification introduced at the opening of this 
section, 

The topic now introduced is so important and compre- 
hensive, that I must he e.vcused if I am a little diffuse on 
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, and if, in fact, I comprehend the whole winding up of 
!nt under it. — I will commence my operation with 
the unwelcome communication of my opinion (as far as it is 
of any truth or value) that the Chnrch of England is in one 
respect the very weakest of all religions Communions in 
these realms: viz. that of the mutual relation of Clergy 
and Laity, to eauh other. In the Dissenting Communities 
I believe this is managed in one of three ways : either by 
the Minister's being more or less as the creature,* so the 
dependent, of his flock ; or by his feeding, if not humouring 
certain feelings and inward emotions, which commonly give 
a pleasurable, however morbid, excitement to those yield- 
ing to their influence; or lastly, by the Minister, in his 
turn, voluntarily giving an importance to each individual 
of his congregation, thereby gratifying their self love, and 
thus gathering strength, so as to roll together a large and 
important mass. To none of these three modes does the 
Church of England Minister stoop: and happily for him, 
but still more happily for them, neither do his flock require 
it of him. The footing on which he is placed exempts him 
from influences of this kind; and for the most part, I be- 
lieve, he avails himself of this his freedom: whilst the 
judicious amongst his flock, at least, wish him to do so : 
knowing how deceitful in the end must all attempts be to 
deal out partial or reserved representations of the Word of 
God, under either or ail of the above-named influences. 

et amidst many advantages growing out of all this, one 
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It hoB been suggested to me, that thia expcasBion is a barsli one. 

tbe reader be ssBuced, be he who he may, no offence is intended. It is on!^ 

used, in strict coirectneaa, of those Ministers who hecome such hy their 

people's choice Id the sense I nse the n-ord here, I have not the sligbteat 

objection myself to be called the crenlnre of my patron : though I veril}' 
belicTe be does not wish me to be, any more tlian as a Minister of God's 
Word I would consent to be, his dependent. 




manifest iiicoDveiiience is, tbat the Laity of our Church 
keep very much aloof from bearing any part in the ad- 
vancement uf obligations strictly religious: and to so great 
a pitch hus this incouvenieiice arisen, that in populous 
parishes the Clergy are left a/one to get through what a 
ten-fold accumulation of co-operating vigilance, strength, 
and exertion, would hardly, if at all, be equal (o. Till 
this difficulty be got over,* the Church of England must in 
large Town parishes at least, be, as a religious community, 
in great measure, a rope of sand : and even in all parishes, 
under the present divided state of religion. But that it 
Tnay be got over, the instances, happily far from solitary, 
wherein Lay co-operation is afforded on religious matters 
in due and reasonable subordination to pastoral inlluence, 
renders quite suffii^iently evident to remove all doubt of 
its feasibility. 

Another disadvantage too will ever belong to our Estab- 
lished Church. To keep the present world and the next in 
due relation to each other, is ever the unceasing object of 
our earthly trial. In adjusting this balance, it will not un- 
comonly he found ; that those who rest\ in Establishments 
will exhibit grounds for apprehension (not to say, will be 
under actual danger), of being most " conformed to this 
world ;" whilst those who mingle with Dissent (especially 
if not hereditarily) will seem to have done so out of an 
eager at least, even though mistaken, anxiety in the work 
of preparing for the next. And yet, after having taken 
this step, the Dissenter from choice, of whatever persuasion, 
will never be thoroughly proof against, on the contrary will 

* I'lie system of Visiciog Societiea iu mmy populous patialiei is coaaider- 
ablj and, it is hoped, increeaingly supplying a reoiedy. 

t Penail me to 9«y, I consider myself happy in the elioico of this irord. 
ThoBe who rrpi'tr in the still bosom of bd EBtablishment, are fur more to be 
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be under the greatest possible danger of, the ensnaring, but 
Tery unchristian sentiment, of " Stand by thyself, for I am 
holier than thou." Not that it follows, the Dissenter may 
not be holier than the Churchman, any more than that he 
vmy: but it is clearly a misfortune to himself if he thinks, 
and delights to encourage himself in thinking, he is. On the 
other hand, the region the Churchman moves in makes him 
liable, it must be repeated, to the danger of a greater ad- 
mixture of worldliness with his profession, unless he makes 
personal effort to the contrary. The consequence of this is, 
that whilst those in the Church think themselves secure 
both in the possession of their religion, and the continuance 
of it without any effort of theirs, proselytism is the frequent 
if not prevailing bias of those out of the Church ! and every 
effort is made to augment numbers, external manifestation, 
and influence. Amidst all this, the Church sits compara- 
tively silent ; whilst thousands nursed with her milk, have 
been torn violently or covertly from her bosom. 

A stronger proof of this, as far as we are locally con- 
cerned, cannot be produced, than the Table of Religious 
Charities within the Church already given:* on which I 
must crave permission to enlarge here a little. I should 
hardly be afraid to say, that if the sum total of this Table 
could be compared, as that of a whole county, with that of 
any one of the larfjcst amongst the largest Dissenting Com- 
munities, the aggregate wealth of the whole Coimty, in the 
Church of England, and that of such Dissenting Community 
being also given ; the proportion of aid to means would 
be found woefully against the Church. Now surely, if 
this is anything tike the truth, this ought not so to be. Is 
the Church of England, in the opinion of its members, as 
worthy of support, as any separating fraternization is in the 
opipiiini 1)1' //.v liretbreii J If so, why should the wi^allii and 
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support in the former case, be so much less commensurate 
than in the latter ? Is it that Conformity must always be 
sparing, Non-conformity always generous ? Is irreflection, 
savouring of worldliness, to be a broad lineament in the 
face of an Establishment, whilst religious alms-giving is to 
stand prominent on the visage of Dissent? Shall Unity 
and Parismony, Division and Cheerful-giving, be found 
just and prevailing synonimes? Forbid it, brethren of the 
Church of England ! Forbid it in particular, ye who have 
the means of doing so! Let a holy emulation, a godly 
jealousy, take possession of you, that no religious com- 
munity shall approach nearer to the National one in elee- 
mosynary acts of religion, than it does in comprehension of 
faith, and number of adherents ! Let this stain be blotted 
out from the book of remembrance against us ! Be but this 
spot removed, and other fruits, I trust, will ensue : fruits 
of "unity, peace, and concord!" 

Towards the fulfilment of this wish, a remark presents 
itself which I know not how here to withhold, having 
already uttered it in the presence of some of the class now 
addressed, one of whom, I grieve to say, (talis cum sis, 
utinam noster esses!) has some time joined the ranks of 
another Communion.'"' It is this. I am disposed to thinks 

* As in the conversation alluded to, Image Worship happened to form a 
leading topic for argument ; the following cogent remarks of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, on that suhject, are subjoined. — " I instance in the question of ima- 
ges, the making of some of which and the worshipping of any, does at the 
first sight as plainly dash against the Second Commandment, as adultery does 
against the Sixth. But if you examine the practice of the Roman Church, 
and estimate them by the more wary determination of the Article in Trent, 
and if you take the commandment over against their (the Roman Church's) 
devices and distinctions, it will not be easy to tell what the Commandment 
does mean, and yet because it was given to the meanest understandings, and 
was fitted for them, either the Conscience is left without a clear rule, or that 
sense is to be followed which stands nearest the light, that which is next to 
the natural and proper sense of the words." — Ductor Dubitantium, Book i. 
Chop. 1. Rule vi. 



tliat so strong a chivalrous spirit* for their religion does 
not actuate the Nobility and Gentry of England, as is 
perhaps found to prevail in other countries, that might be 
named : or at any rate, as in other days of our own Church 
have manifested themselves. That we have many, many 
Laymen of rank and aftliience visiblt/ attached to her inte- 
rests, I am thoroughly convinced, and record with thank- 
fulness, as my deliberate conviction : and that the County 
from which I write possesses its full share of such, has been 
stated in the front of this attempt. But that in all parts 
of England it is far more partial, than the present position 
of our Church and complexion of its affairs renders desir- 
able, cannot, I think, be either concealed from others, or 
dissembled within ourselves. Perhaps if the attempt were 
made to account for this as charitably, as I firmly believe 
it might be to a very considerable extent, truly and justly ; 
it might be said that a very considerable source of this 
consists in the modest, retiring character of the Church of 
England, and particularly on the subject of religion, of the 
highest rank of its members. With all, but with them and 
even the best of them particularly, the Text in the New 
Testament which affirms that " the kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation ."-f- is far more readily acted on than 
the direction to " let their light shine before men." Now 
this amiable, and, under proper limitations, truly Christian 
feeling, may assuredly be carried too far : and what iji degree 
is beautiful and lovely, may actually in excess (especially 
in a distinguished station), border on something highly 

« The modem writer of "The Broad Stone of Honour." aims to eliew 

ceaBfully or not, 1 lease Protestants to detenoine) that cluTglry belonga 

opery ; or, if the term is preferred by any, RoniBnigm. 

t The precise and undoubted meaning of this Teit ie not pretended to he 

pven here. All that is aimed nt is, to B|ip]y une supponed mcniiini; of it to 
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mistaken, if not positively wmn^. T am almost disposed to 
hope, that with the spirit wliich actuates a large proportion 
of those now addressed, even sligUtiy to advert to the 
danger, is to diniinish, if nut wholly to remove it. 

At the close of the high argument here undertaken, I 
am loth to appeal with such a body as those now conferred 
with, to anything so sordid as what may be called motives 
of self interest and preservation. Yet as it was engaged 
in on early stage of this enquiry, to shew in the sequel, 
" how nearly it concerns those addressed ;"* and as this 
view of it is in truth far from being without its share of 
importance to others, in common with those whom it more 
personally concerns; I should hardly do justice to my 
design in forbearing wholly from touching on this point. 
Thus then I beg to state it. It is impossible for it to have 
escaped the notice of the most inobservant, how the popular 
principle (and that perhaps in its very worst shape) has 
found its way into the important region of religion. That 
religions truth has suffered greatly from the extent to 
which it has done so, I am solemnly and retlectingly con- 
vinced : but I lielieve farther, that wounds hardly less deep 
have been inflicted from the same quarter on social peace 
and subordination also. The broad principle of separation 
from the Church is unrestrained licence of private opinion : 
the not less visible symbol of churebraanship in these 
realms is commonly, if not generally, that of deference to 
the constituted ministry. In the Jirst of these two are 
manifestly involved seeds of division, self-sufficiency, and 
impatience of controul ; whilst from the second, fruits may 
be infallibly looked for of peace, modesty, and social self- 
restraint, if nothing else. There is another principle too 
almost indissolubly connected with separation from the 

-Page a. 



^K^tioDiil Church: viz. jealousy of estabUshed, settled 
r things. How unfavourably this spirit, fed and pampered, 
may operate on fit and wholesome opinion respecting the 
rights of property; and how restlessly, in this particular, 
the influence of popular commotion may act upon the social 
frame ; these are hardly times to make it safe to dwell on. 
This, however, may without danger he stated : that as tur- 
bulent, factious infidelity, has too often sought and found 
encouragement for its subtle designs in the lurking-places 
of Dissent ; so there is no surer guarantee to the settlement 
and stability of existing things, than that which is found in 
the peaceful repose of the bosom of a National Church. 
It will not be unseemly in this connection to add a few 
^ words of respectful appeal to a higher and more generous 
■ ipirit, and therefore one more in keeping with your birth, 
station, and fortune,^that of gratitude. A very large 
portion of those now appealed to have been educated at 
our Public Schools and Universities. From the former of 
the two I have no doubt you are conscious of having re- 
ceived many substantial and important advantages, which 
have by no means ended with quitting the scene of them, 
rbnt have followed you largely into after-life: from the 
I bitter it is not easy to estimate the benefits you have 
received : and without passing the slightest affront on your 
powers of judgment and self-knowledge, the extent of 
them is of a nature that I verily believe you are your- 
selves not fully conscious of. My reasons for this opinion 
I will briefly unfold. In the first place, amongst the 
unthinking, (as I must call them, notwithstanding I have 
rmore than once heard them fall from the lips of one of 
[■your own rank, whose memory, he being now departed, I 
I ^all ever cherish with emotions of profound respect and 
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sratitudc,) nmidat tlie unthinking (I say) cavils made too 
^ntrally by all above the middling class, against the public 
observances of religion maintained at those distinguished 
Seminaries, as if they were not only mere forms, but actu- 
ally even worse than forms ; I am not the least afraid to 
aHirm !n the face of the world, and for the honour of the 
religion I profess, that no moral, sentient Being can come 
within the reach of such ordinances, without benefit : 
benefit, the real extent and value of which he is at the 
time, and perhaps even ever after in this world, not fully 
conscious of. Without daring to arrogate a larger share 
of this consciousness than others, I scruple not to repeat a 
sentiment once uttered, when this topic was under discus- 
sion ; that for myself I cannot bring back to my recollection 
a single occasion on which I have attended these ordinances 
whether in youth or manhood, without benefit : and I 
verily believe I never did: whilst in the manner, and 
under the circumstances under which this worship is con- 
ducted in buildings I could name, that mind must be low 
indeed, which can enter them without carrying away from 
(hem feelings of elevation and devotion.— Not to dwell any 
longer, however, on this topic, let me add farther, that at 
the Universities particularly, those who have been more or 
less associated during their academical course with the 
Seniors, Tutors, and Governors of the place, cannot, I am 
persuaded, have done so without advantage : or without 
having the seeds sown of the very practical wisdom itself, 
that perhaps jtow distinguishes them above their Teachers, 
in a degree that they may not be aware of. If this be any 
thing like the truth, I am sure, upon the bare suggestion, 
gratitude will so readily respond, that the tribute both of 
alms-giving and influence will readily be thrown back into 
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' the bosom from whenue these have flowed. To g<noroii3 
tnicds, such as those now appealed to — and iiot less elicate 
than s^nerous, perhaps too much has been said m this 
point already, 

One more very interesting feeling let me again.ddress 
myself to, to which the hearts addressed, will, I elieve, 
send a ready answer : viz. that of religious symphy be- 
tween the upper ranks and those below them. Tl value 
of this sympathy is quite inestimable. Yet its esisnce is 
at present as scanty in practice, as it is lovely inheory. 
The whole of this evil (and is it not one?) arises frt their 
not "walking in the house of God as friends:" fri their 
utteuding different modes of worship ; hearing ferent 
-strains of preaching i falling into different associans al- 
together of religious sentiment. With the largestass of 
separatists so often referred to, this alienating efi is so 
, likely to arise, from the influence of one dogma in ^cular 
very prevalent amongst them ; that I question if thearts 
of the best of that class could be poured forth in their 
fulness, as respects those above them in the Chui even 
those for whose charities and exemplary conduct » may 
have the highest respect; whether there would notibund 
engraved there some such sentiment aa the foUig: — 
" They are very good moral people : rich in gavorks 
after a certain sense, of a certain sort : but tliey n the 
dark as to the greatest of all points : tbey have to bo 
new-born." If I ascribe this sentiment to one sirareast 
where it is not to be fouud, I ask pardon : and V it is 
found, I protest against being understood as dilng it 
from the strictest religious integrity. But if sii im- 
pression exists largely, and it happens to turn t have 
HO fouHdatioii, I am very sure your penetration ^scera 



at one tiie importance to our social lioaltli utid happini^ss, 

of yor aiming to widen the communion and " lengthen the 

cords' of the Church, after the manner and spirit humbly 

and rspectfully suggested in a former part of this under- 

takini It is this conviction that has induced me to say in 

a forer place, that the religion of the upper ranks ought 

(I mai for social good) to be the religion of a far greater 

majo^y of the whole nation than it now is. The ground 

of wuh assertion is simply this. Every christian patriot 

will ish one of two things to happen with regard to a 

Natial Church. Either that such a church should get 

rid every thing that involves in it solid, substantial 

groils for rational, reflecting objection; or that even 

wheit does not do so, the great bulk of the people of the 

landiould weigh with the seriousness it deserves, the 

prof ty, or the contrary, of separating from such a church, 

on I but the most essential and fundamental grounds, 

1 very important sentiment brings me to one conclud- 

ingiic, which I could hardly satisfy my views of the pre- 

scnbject without concluding with. I mean, the recent 

impnt Statutes of partial repeal of the Corporation and 

Te.cts, and what is commonly called the Catholic Relief 

BiUpon both these measures, the present moment is 

toG an one, to make it either becoming or desirable to 

giny retrospective opinion. But, in connection with 

thesent subject, I am sure I may be fairly entitled to 

saite independent of the alledged grounds of necessity, 

CKncy, and public benefit, wliich were stated as the 

m< causes of them), that as a Clergyman, bound by 

enments previous to these recent enactments, to be 

"iwith all faithful diligence to banish and drive away 

aUneous and strange doctrines, (contrary to God's 
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word ;"* I do cootinually and perpetually find my c 
ence entangled and perplexed by the operation of these 
modern enactments on that prior obligation: prior, I mean, 
in point of time. From the state of my feelings on this 
point, my moral and spiritual health has suffered. There 
of your own rank who could explain this. — Mean- 
while, I have only to say further on this point; should the 
bonds of Communion with the Church of England have 
been in any degree slackened by these enactments ; it be- 
comes an increased duty on the part of its Members, (whe- 
ther Clergy or Laity) as long as they continue such ; and 
amongst them, of those in particular who hold stations of 
rank and inQuence ; to cherish its interests with increased 
care, earnestness, and vigilance, so as to " strengthen the 
things which remain." 

Thus having said, my Lords and Gentlemen, I respect- 
fully retire. In what has gone before, I trust I have 
expressed myself at once in terms of respectful deference, 
and unfeigned ministerial solicitude for a Church I dearly 
love. I am free, I hope, from the imputation of all per- 
sonal considerations of any sort or kind in what I have said. 
" I have coveted no man's silver or gold, or apparel : yea, 
this (mind : for ' hands' I have none : they are tied by my 
profession : this mind, such as it is) hath ministered unto 
my necessities, and to them that are with me." I close 
with the sentiment with which I began : — " Great cause of 
joy and thankfulness will belong to (this attempt), should 
it find acceptimce with those to whom it is addressed :" 
and likewise with the peaceful valediction of the Apostle, 
adopted and offered by me with unfeigned respect : — 

• Form of Ordering of Priests. 
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** Finally, brethren, farewell : Be perfect, be of good com- 
fort, be of one mind, live in peace ; and the God of love 
and peace shall be with you." 

With sentiments of public deference and good-will, 

I am, 

My Lords and Gbntlbmbn, 

Your obedient, humble Servant, 



FRANCIS MEREWETHER. 



COLE ORTON RECTORY, 
April ISth, 1833. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

To the Note in page 32, recent occurrences urge me to 
make the following addition. — In the Standard of March 
29th last (in which Paper also of about the same date, a 
Letter from a Correspondent appears, complaining of the 
speeches ajratn** the Irish Tithe Resolutions having been 
garbled in the Newspapers, whilst those for them were 
given fully and accurately,) the under-named two Members 
of Parliament are stated to have spoken in their places the 
following words, on the day preceding, March 28th : 

Mr. Dawson. — " Whatever Gentlemen opposite might 
think, he knew that there was a strong abhorrence in the 
country against overthrowing church property, and against 
establishing a Catholic ascendancy in Ireland." 

Sir Charles Wetherell — " contended that commutation 
or a rent charge was not a substitute" — for Tithes. 
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